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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

For  the  past  twelve  years  a  regular  feature  of  this  Bulletin  has  been  a 
classified  list  of  recent  publications  from  and  about  South  Africa,  based  on 
accessions  to  the  Copyright  and  Africana  Departments  of  the  South  African 
Library.  For  some  time  these  lists  have  been  proving  unwieldly,  and  some 
categories  of  publication,  such  as  school  text-books,  have  had  to  be  omitted 
for  lack  of  space.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  take  this  list  out  of  the 
Bulletin  altogether,  and  to  publish  it  separately  as  a  current  National  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  with  the  fullest  possible  bibliographical  information.  The  first 
number  of  this  new  publication,  to  be  known  as  Africana  Nova,  will  appear 
in  September  1958,  and  subsequently  in  the  same  month  of  publication  as 
the  Quarterly  Bulletin.  Copies  of  the  first  number.  Volume  1,  no.  1,  are  being 
sent  without  further  charge  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  and 
to  all  institutions  with  which  the  South  African  Library  has  exchange 
arrangements.  The  second  part  of  Volume  1  will  be  distributed  on  the  same 
basis.  Thereafter  Africana  Nova  will  be  identified  by  the  relevant  year  (1959, 
1960,  etc.),  and  the  volumes  will  be  numbered  from  March  to  March. 

Subscribers  to  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  and  members  of  the  Friends 
of  the  South  African  Library  who  already  receive  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  as  one  of  the  benefits  of  membership,  will  be  able  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Africana  Nova  for  an  additional  10'-  f)er  year.  Institutions 
already  receiving  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  in  exchange  for  their  own 
publications  will  henceforth  be  entitled  to  receive  Africana  Nova  in 
addition.  The  lists  of  “births  and  deaths”  of  South  African  periodical 
publications  and  annuals,  the  lists  of  new  Government  publications,  and  the 
supplements  to  the  Bibliography  of  African  bibliographies  will  continue  to 
be  published  in  the  Quarterly  for  the  time  being. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  size  of  the  edition  of  the 
new  publication  as  early  as  possible,  subscribers  to  the  Bulletin  and 
Friends  of  the  S.A.  Library  are  asked  to  fill  in  the  enclosed  form 
and  return  it  to  the  Chief  Librarian,  South  African  Library,  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  readers  as  possible  will 
support  this  new  venture,  which  will  not  only  free  the  Bulletin  for  more 
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articles  about  the  Library’s  Collections  and  activities,  but  will  enable  South 
Africa  to  join  those  countries  overseas  that  take  pride  in  the  publication  of  a 
Current  Printed  National  Bibliography  of  works  from  and  about  their  land. 


The  Friends  of  the  South  African  Library  are  holding  their  Annual  General 
Meeting  in  the  Fairbridge  Room  on  24  September  1958.  On  the  following 
afternoon  a  special  meeting  is  being  arranged  to  welcome  the  delegates  to 
the  National  Conference  of  the  South  African  Library  Association,  which 
takes  place  this  year  in  Cape  Town.  The  Chief  Librarian  will  speak  on  the 
place  of  the  Library  in  the  national  life;  there  will  be  displays  of  rare  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books,  including  some  interesting  recent  accessions;  and  tea 
will  be  served.  The  Hon.  President  of  the  Association,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General,  Dr.  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Jansen,  and  Mrs.  Jansen,  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present. 

*  *  * 

On  27  June  1958,  Mr.  J.  S.  I.  McGregor  of  George,  who  on  the  same  day 
had  had  conferred  upon  him  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Master  of  Education 
for  his  services  to  literature  and  to  libraries  in  South  Africa,  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  Friends  on  the  subject  of  “The  quotability  of  Rudyard 
Kipling”.  Mr.  McGregor,  who  has  a  very  fine  and  extensive  private  collection 
of  Kipling’s  works,  dealt  with  his  subject  with  wit  and  authority,  pointing 
out,  for  instance,  that  one  of  “his”  best-known  lines,  “What  do  they  know  of 
England  who  only  England  know”  was  not  written  by  Kipling  at  all,  but 
interpolated  by  his  mother  in  a  conversational  aside.  The  speaker  was  able 
to  prove  statistically  that  Kipling,  whose  politics  are  to-day  such  vieiLX  jeu, 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  of  all  writers  of  the  modern  age,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Christopher  Morley,  one  of  the  most  enduringly  alive  as  a 
magician  in  words.  “No-one  was  ever  more  keen  to  hear,  more  shrewd 
to  invent,  the  vitamins  of  speech”. 

*  *  * 

We  have  received  an  advance  copy  of  a  new  journal  which  deserves  wide¬ 
spread  support,  not  only  from  those  with  a  taste  for  classical  culture,  but  by 
all  those  who  value  the  basic  tenets  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  Western 
Culture.  The  Proceedings  of  the  African  Classical  Associations,  of  which  the 
first  volume  has  just  been  published,*  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  forum 

*  Particulars  are  obtainable  from  the  Managing  Editor,  Dr.  T.  F.  Carney,  University 
College  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Salisbury,  S.  Rhodesia.  The  yearly  subscription  is  16/-. 
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primarily  for  classical  scholars  within  Africa.  Contributors  to  the  volume 
under  review  include,  it  is  true,  specialists  such  as  Harold  Mattingly  and 
Professor  T.  B.  L.  Webster  who  write  from  English  centres,  but  there  are 
also  interesting  and  imptortant  contributions  from  Professor  K.  D.  White 
of  Rhodes  University,  Professor  Ferguson  of  the  University  College,  Ibadan, 
Professor  Yehya  of  the  University  of  Alexandria,  and  from  Dr.  T.  F.  Carney 
of  the  University  College  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  who  is  the  chief,  if 
not  the  “onlie”  begetter  of  the  whole  enterprise.  A  journal  of  this  kind, 
conceived  on  a  continental  scale,  deserves  to  succeed;  this  really  is  something 
new  out  of  Africa,  and  a  stirring  symbol  of  the  times. 

*  *  * 

During  the  past  year  the  Trustees  of  the  South  African  Library  have  been 
delighted  to  receive  two  welcome  bequests:  one  of  £125  from  the  late  Mr. 
T.  Felbert  of  Kenilworth,  and  more  recently,  a  bequest  of  £500  from  the 
Estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  F.  W.  Divine,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Library. 
Both  bequests  were  “without  strings”,  and  have  been  allocated  for  the 
purchase  of  furniture  for  the  Library’s  New  Wing.  This  is  perhaps  the 
appropriate  occasion  to  remind  ail  our  readers  that  such  bequests  are  not 
only  extremely  welcome,  but  that  they  are  also  exempt  from  the  incidence  of 
the  Donations  Tax. 

*  «  • 


The  death  of  the  great  English  composer.  Dr.  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams, 
O.M.,  on  26  August  1958,  at  the  age  of  85,  was  conunemorated  at  the  South 
African  Library  on  2  September  1958  by  the  performance  of  a  recording  of 
the  composer’s  Sixth  Symphony,  at  the  end  of  which  a  few  words  of  apprecia* 
tion  to  the  orchestra  and  its  conductor  (Sir  Adrian  Boult)  were  spoken  by 
the  composer.  Before  the  recording  was  played,  a  short  personal  sketch  of 
Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  was  given  by  a  Cape  Town  music-lover,  Mr.  A.  V. 
Sheppard,  who  had  conversed  with  him  only  three  months  previously.  We 
are  glad  to  print  this  sketch  in  the  present  number  of  our  Bulletin. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  England,  Professor  Alan  Hattersley  discovered 
a  Jacobean  document  in  the  County  Records  of  Gloucestershire,  relating  to 
a  visit  to  the  Cape  in  1600  by  some  English  seafarers.  He  has  embodied  his 
discovery  in  an  article  on  ‘Forgotten  worthies  in  the  Little  Rose.'  This  issue 
also  includes  two  items  bearing  on  the  centenary  of  the  Darwin-Wallace 
lecture  to  the  Linnean  Society  in  July,  1858,  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the 
former’s  Origin  of  Species.  The  Director  of  the  South  African  Museum, 
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Dr.  A.  W.  Crompton,  and  Dr.  A.  Singer,  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town, 
have  collaborated  in  the  writing  of  an  article  on  Charles  Darwin’s  visit  to 
the  Cape  with  H.M.S.  Beagle,  in  May,  1836,  reconstructed  from  newly 
discovered  sources,  while  Dr.  Louis  Herrman  has  contributed  a  note  on  a 
discovery  of  his  own — what  is  almost  certainly  the  first  publication  by 
Darwin:  an  article  in  a  forgotten  and  rare  Cape  magazine,  the  South  African 
Christian  Recorder.  So  forgotten  and  rare  is  the  magazine  (as  well  as  the 
article),  that  the  Editor  has  added  a  further  note  on  the  copies  that  are  known 
to  survive,  and  some  of  the  circumstances  of  its  publication. 

A  more  substantial  contribution  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  a  manu¬ 
script  journal  of  a  Cape  visit  made  in  1830  by  the  Lancastrian  and  later  Manx 
antiquarian,  William  Harrison,  which  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Peter  Crail. 
Mr.  Crail,  who  lives  in  Cape  Town,  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  history 
and  topography  of  the  George  and  Knysna  area  of  the  Cape,  and  is  well 
able  to  assess  the  value  of  Harrison’s  account,  which  was  written  in  later 
years  from  meticulously  recorded  notes.  The  journal  was  acquired  by  the 
Library  some  months  ago,  and  is  of  particular  interest  for  its  mention  of 
people  and  places  on  the  route  from  the  Cape  to  Oudtshoorn,  George  and 
Graham’s  Town.  As  the  record  of  a  business  connection  of  Borradaile’s,  the 
Journal  also  serves  to  supplement  the  well-known  Travels  of  George  Thomp¬ 
son  (a  member  of  the  same  firm),  which  are  being  edited  for  publication  in 
the  Van  Riebeeck  Society’s  series. 

Lastly,  we  are  including  the  first  part  of  an  article  based  on  an  address 
originally  given  to  the  English  Association  in  Cape  Town,  on  “The  lighter 
reading  of  our  English  South  African  ancestors’’.  Part  of  this  article  was 
adapted  for  broadcasting  in  the  English  transmission  of  the  S.A.B.C.  in 
1957,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  material  should  find  a  more 
permanent  resting-place  in  the  pages  of  this  Bulletin 
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By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  is  in  readers’  hands, 
particulars  will  have  been  received  of  the  Greetings  Card  published  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Library  for  1958.  This  is  a  colour  reproduction  of  George 
French  Angas’  “Nazea,  a  (Cape)  Malay  woman  in  walking  dress”,  a  litho¬ 
graph  in  colour  from  his  Kaffirs  Illustrated,  1849.  This  card  is  available  to  t< 

Friends  of  the  Library  at  9d.  each,  or  7s.  6d.  per  dozen.  There  is  still  a  limited 
stock  of  the  1957  cards  available  (Latrobe’s  illustration  of  Mamre,  in  colour) 
at  the  reduced  price  of  6d.  each,  or  5s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Early  application  for 
these  cards  is  strongly  advised. 
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RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS;  A  PERSONAL  NOTE* 

This  E  minor  Symphony  (No.  6)  has  for  me  a  small  personal  significance: 
During  the  years  of  its  gestation  we  had  exchanged  letters,  and  later  I  was 
able  to  send  the  manuscript  paper  and  soft  pencils  he  required  and  which 
were  then  unobtainable  in  London. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  one  Sunday  late  in  1943 — we  had  been  to  a 
recording  session  at  the  old  H.M.V.  Studios  in  Abbey  Wood  and  when  the 
engineers  were  satisfied  with  the  ‘takes'  we  went  out  into  the  evening  gloom. 
He  turned  from  us  and  walked  down  the  road — a  dreadfully  shabby  raincoat 
and  attache  case  in  one  hand  and  the  other  arm  draped  across  and  over  the 
slight  figure  of  Michele  Hambourg,  Mark's  daughter,  and  she  seeming  to 
support  them  both  wheeled  her  bicycle  along  the  gutter. 

V.W.,  as  he  was  known  to  us  students,  we  recognised  as  a  great  composer; 
but  I  don't  think  we  thought  of  him  as  a  great  man — that  was  to  come  later 
when  we  matured.  But  always  we  thought  of  him  with  affection;  I  doubt  if 
he  was  ever  idolized  to  his  face — he  would  have  none  of  that  nonsense. 

I  remember  about  this  time  a  concert  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  where  he 
was  following  Delius'  Appalachia  with  a  score,  and  I  thought  how  unlike 
Delius  that  was.  During  the  interval  that  snowy  white  head  was  surrounded 
by  the  ladies  of  the  choir.  At  first  I  thought  they  were  autograph  hunting, 
which  he  disliked,  but  there  was  far  too  much  laughter  going  on  for  that. 
It  was  the  Leith  Hill  choir — almost  his  own — from  Dorking. 

We  met  several  times  earlier  this  year  in  London — at  the  first  performance 
of  his  9th  Symphony,  and,  just  three  months  ago  today,  we  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  talking  of  the  work  of  Arnold  van  Wyk  (“Haven't  heard  from  him  for 
a  long  time — hope  he’s  getting  down  to  it  and  doing  some  work’’)  and  Hugh 
Tracey. 

We  ate  cake  and  spun  out  the  tea  hour  to  two,  and  I  left  with  exact  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  tour  of  his  beloved  Gloucestershire  Villages.  This  Journey  I  under¬ 
took  and  it  has  become  another  of  the  many  debts  I  owe  him. 

In  his  youth,  a  taller  man  than  I,  in  his  age  still  a  big  man.  Big  in  every 
sense  and  as  we  sat  together,  I  had  the  sense  which  I  think  we  all  experienced 
in  his  company:  here  was  humility  first,  and  then  greatness. 

A.  V.  SHEPPARD 


*  A  talk  given  at  a  gramophone  recital  held  at  the  South  African  Library  on  2  Sep¬ 
tember  I9S8,  when  Vaughan  Williams’  Sixth  Symphony  was  played  in  his  memory. 


FORGOTTEN  WORTHIES 
from  the  *Little  Rose’ 

When  the  Hakluyt  Society,  founded  in  1846,  began  to  print  hitherto 
unpublished  works  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  travel,  the  historian,  James 
Anthony  Froude,  wrote  one  of  his  delightful  essays  England's  Forgotten 
Worthies  in  praise  of  what  he  termed  ‘the  prose  epic  of  the  modern  English 
nation’.  ^  His  enthusiasm  was  the  outcome  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
‘the  heroes  themselves  were  the  men  of  the  people — the  Joneses,  the  Smiths, 
the  Davises,  the  Drakes — and  no  courtly  pen,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Raleigh,  lent  its  polish  or  its  varnish  to  set  them  off’. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  hazards  that  confronted  seamen  were 
known  to  be  great;  and  only  the  rich  prizes  offered  by  the  markets  of  the 
East  sustained  the  gallantry  and  endurance  of  the  early  pioneers.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  notable  adventurers,  who  are  secure  in  their  niches, 
seamen  and  merchants  are,  for  the  most  part,  individually  unrecorded.  After 
some  350  years,  detailed  and  precise  knowledge  is  unlikely  to  be  forthcoming. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  chance  discovery  among  papers  hitherto  difficult 
of  access  brings  to  light  obscure  heroes,  to  whom  can  be  accorded  the  recog¬ 
nition  which  they  so  richly  merit.  One  such  newly-found  scrap  of  knowledge 
concerns  the  visit  to  Table  Bay  of  the  English  ship  Little  Rose  in  the  year 
1620.  It  refers  to  the  murder  by  Hottentots  of  members  of  her  crew  who  had 
landed  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 

Stuck  face-down  to  a  tax-list  of  the  parish  of  Hartpury,  Gloucestershire, 
recently  deposited  with  other  family  papers  in  the  county  records  office  by 
Major  G.  Glossop,  has  been  found  a  letter  written  by  Nathaniel  Gosse  to 
Judith  Calzey,  informing  her  that  her  husband  ‘was  slayne  by  the  black 
people  at  the  Cape  by  going  on  shoore’.*  The  letter,  under  cover  inscribed 
To  my  loving  frend  Judeth’,  is  as  follows: — 

Judeth  Calzey  I  have  reseved  your  letarse  with  your  tokenes  for  which 
I  rest  indeted  to  you  with  many  thanks  I  think  that  if  you  com  up 
this  sumar  you  may  have  your  husbandes  wairs  and  your  sarvantes 
that  which  is  due  to  them  but  you  must  content  your  selfe  with  ill 
newse  for  your  husband  with  your  sarvant  Janes  and  William  Page 
and  Eaight  more  waire  slayne  by  the  black  people  at  the  Cape  by 
going  on  shoore  and  Mr.  Clifingar  verie  much  hurt  I  coold  have  sent 
woord  a  moonth  since  but  I  was  loth  to  bee  that  ill  mesingar  but 

*The  Westminster  Review  1852,  subsequently  reprinted  in  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects. 

^  D.640,  L.4.  1  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Irvine  Gray,  Esq.,  County  Records 
Officer  for  Gloucestershire. 
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you  give  god  the  glorie  for  all  you  shall  heare  the  next  returne  wherein 
you  shall  Receve  his  wairs  and  .  .  .  them  I  rest  Ratlif  this  third  of 
Februarie  1620. 

Yours  frend  in  what  i  may 
Nathaniell  Gosse 

The  Little  Rose,  or  simply  the  Rose,  with  three  larger  ships,  the  Dragon, 
the  Beare,  and  Expedition,  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  after  a  naval  fight  off 
Ticou  in  Sumatra  in  October  1619,  before  tidings  of  the  peace  concluded  in 
July  had  reached  representatives  of  the  rival  companies  in  the  East.  Sur¬ 
vivors  were  placed  on  board  the  Little  Rose,  which,  in  her  battered  condition, 
was  presumably  of  little  value  to  the  victors.  ‘They  left  us  the  Little  Rose 
to  shift  for  ourselves’,  reported  Thomas  Knowles,  one  of  the  survivors, 
the  ship  being  dispatched  round  the  Cape  to  England  ‘in  that  poore  and 
weake  state  shee  then  was  to  advise  of  these  accidents  and  proceedings’.'^ 
It  is  not  clear  who  was  in  command.  Thomas  Barwick,  who  had  been  master, 
was  sent  back  to  England  on  28  October  1619.  The  mention  of ‘Clifingar’, 
presumably  Charles  Clevenger,  in  Gosse’s  letter  is  a  little  surprising.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  with  the  East.  Indeed  he  might  well 
have  proved  to  be  the  Jan  van  Riebeeck  of  an  earlier  Cape  settlement.  For, 
in  1618,  the  East  India  Company,  after  considering  ‘the  best  means  of  having 
a  good  supply  of  provisions  always  ready  at  the  Cape  .  .  .  whether  from  the 
Saldanhians  or  by  planting  in  the  country  or  leaving  a  ship  there’,  decided 
‘to  reconunend  Charles  Clevenger  for  employment  in  the  next  fleet’.  *  Soon 
after  the  reverse  at  Ticou,  Clevenger,  as  master  of  the  ship  Palsgrave,  with 
the  Elizabeth  and  Hope  also  under  his  command,  reached  Sumatra.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the  deliberations,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the 
dispatch  of  the  Little  Rose  to  England.  ‘  On  26  January  it  was  decided  to 
send  Clevenger’s  three  ships  with  nine  other  sail  from  Masulipatam  to  Japan. 
According  to  a  letter  written  from  Jacatra  (Java)  to  Sir  Thomas  Smyihe, 
Clevenger,  ‘despairing  of  meeting  with  the  fleet  which  they  had  waited  for 
three  months’,  sailed  from  the  roadstead  at  Priaman  on  23  January  1620.* 
In  December,  he  was  certainly  visiting  the  Emperor  of  Japan  with  presents 
from  his  superiors. 

Theal,  following  Purchas,  wrote  that  the  Rose,  on  her  way  back  to  England, 
called  at  Table  Bay  on  28  January  1620.  He  gives  William  Hoare’s  account  of 
the  tragedy  on  the  following  day.  ‘We  had  our  seine  ashoare  to  fish,  and  the 


*  S.  Purchas,  Hakluyt  Society,  V,  p.  84.  Strangman,  Early  French  Callers  at  the  Cape, 
p.  54. 

*  Cal.  Slate  Papers  (East  Indies)  1617-21,  455. 

«  C.S.P.  ibid.,  755,  802. 

*  Clevenger  to  Sir  T.  Smythe,  2  May  1620,  C.S.P.  ibid,  843. 
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country  people  demeaned  themselves  as  formerly  accustomed,  but  the  next 
day  returning  ashoare  to  fish  and  water  the  most  tragical!  and  wofull  accident 
befell  us,  that  ever  happened  to  any  English  in  these  parts:  eight  of  our  men 
going  to  the  River  by  land,  carryed  the  seine  with  them  to  fish,  and  were  all 
by  the  savages  either  miserably  slaine  or  kept  away  from  us:  we  having 
the  dead  bodies  of  but  foure  of  them’.  ’  Hoare  does  not  mention  Clevenger, 
and  it  seems  clear  that,  if  28  January  1620  is  the  correct  date  of  arrival  of  the 
L////e  Rose  in  Table  Bay,  the  ‘Mr.  Clifingar’  mentioned  by  Gosse  could  not 
have  been  Charles  Clevenger,  master  of  the  Palsgrave.  Nor  indeed  could 
Gosse  have  been  writing  of  the  incident  to  Judith  Calzey  so  early  as  3 
February.  Perhaps  Gosse  was  unaccustomed  to  the  modern  chronological 
practice  of  reckoning  the  historical  year  as  beginning  on  1  January.  If  his 
‘third  of  Februarie  1620’  corresponds  with  3  February  1621,  the  difficulty 
disappears. 

The  disaster  to  the  Little  Rose's  crew  at  Table  Bay  was  known  in  the  East 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  2  December  1620  Joseph  Hopkinson,  the 
Company’s  factor  at  Surat,  was  writing  that  ‘the  Little  Rose,  in  her  passage 
home,  had  eight  or  nine  men  slain  at  the  Cape  by  the  savages’.® 

Charles  Clevenger  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  Cape.  On  the  outward 
voyage  of  the  Palsgrave,  the  Elizabeth  and  Hope,  he  reached  Table  Bay  in 
June  1619  in  company  with  Thomas  Brocketon  or  Brockedon,  a  leading  mer¬ 
chant.  An  inscription  cut  into  solid  rock  records  the  names  of  these  two  men, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  on  24  June.  Its  departure  for  Bantam  on  20 
July  is  also  recorded.®  Brocketon,  who  had  been  ‘gently  admonished’  for  his 
addiction  to  private  trade,  was  placed  under  Clevenger’s  orders  when  the 
fleet  left  the  Downs  in  March.  But,  on  its  arrival  in  the  East,  he  was  appointed 
in  December  1620  president  at  Jacatra,  despite  disappointment  with  his 
methods  of  trading.'® 

The  stone  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Clevenger  and  Brocketon  was 
apparently  one  of  a  number  first  found  in  1855  when  the  wall  of  the  old 
Heerengracht  canal  in  close  proximity  to  the  water  fountain  was 
demolished."  The  later  stone  recording  the  visit  in  July  1624  of  the  Jonas, 
with  Thomas  Kerridge,  president  at  Surat,  on  board,  was  dug  up  when  the 
Batavian  authorities  had  a  reservoir  built  on  the  Parade.  It  remained  for 


’  Theal,  The  Beginning  of  S.  African  History,  1902,  p.  338.  Strangman,  p.  54. 

®C.S.P.  ibid.  926. 

*  S.A.  Museum,  Inscriptions  left  by  Early  European  Navigators  on  their  way  to  the 
East,  3rd  edn.  1950. 

The  Court  took  a  great  distaste  at  this  manner  of  dealing  by  Brockedon  who, 
having  store  of  money  by  him,  would  send  silks  to  be  sold,  as  if  the  Company  had  not 
otherwise  been  able  than  in  this  shifting  manner  to  pay  their  debt’.  23  Nov.  1619.  C.S.P. 
ibid,  1161. 

"  Cape  Monitor,  1  Sept.  1855. 
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several  years  in  the  Government  Garden,  between  Government  House  and 
the  old  orphanage  in  Long  Street.** 

Nothing  is  known  of  Nathaniel  Gosse.  RatclilT  Highway,  by  no  means  the 
den  of  vice  (‘Jack  Ketch’s  warren’)  it  was  to  become  at  a  later  date,  was  the 
home  of  numerous  seamen  who  found  its  proximity  to  the  docks  convenient. 
Hartpury,  where  Judith  Calzey  lived,  is  a  small  parish  north-west  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  in  the  hundred  of  Dudstone  and  King’s  Barton.  Of  Judith  Mr.  Irvine  Gray 
writes  that  ‘she  belonged  to  a  family  (Colsey,  Coulsey,  Cowlsye)  which  had 
been  resident  in  Hartpury  since  at  least  1544.  No  reference  to  her  has  been 
found  in  contemporary  wills’. 

Of  Master  Calzey,  William  Page  and  the  eight  or  nine  others  who  lost  their 
lives  in  Table  Bay  one  can  only  say,  with  James  Anthony  Froude,  that 
‘peaceful  life  was  not  what  they  desired,  and  an  honourable  death  had  no 
terrors  for  them’.** 

ALAN  F.  HATTERSLEY 
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DARWIN’S  VISIT  TO  THE  CAPE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  London  held  on  July  1st  1858,  a 
joint  paper  entitled  “On  the  Tendency  of  Species  to  form  Varieties;  and  on 
the  Perfietuation  of  Varieties  and  Species  by  Natural  Means  of  Selection’’ 
was  communicated  by  Charles  Lyell  and  J.  D.  Hooker.  This  was  the  first 
public  announcement  of  the  Darwin-Wallace  theory  of  evolution,  and  it 
and  the  more  comprehensive  later  works  of  Charles  Darwin,  e.g.  On  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection  and  the  Descent  of  Man  and 
Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex,  not  only  revolutionized  the  science  of  biology, 
but  greatly  influenced  contemporary  thought  as  well. 

In  1831,  at  the  age  of  22  years  and  shortly  after  he  had  left  Cambridge 
University,  Darwin  was  invited  to  sail  around  the  world  on  H.M.S.  Beagle 
(under  the  command  of  Capt.  Fitzroy,  R.N.)  in  the  official  capacity  of 
Naturalist.  This  gave  him  the  unique  opportunity  of  coming  into  contact 
with  and  observing  animal  and  plant  life  in  many  different  environments. 

The  Beagle  arrived  at  the  Cape  on  Wednesday  the  31st  May  1836  and  stayed 
for  18  days.  Several  references  to  this  visit  are  made  in  Darwin’s  writings. 
He  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  important  contact  between  sedi¬ 
mentary  and  igneous  rocks  exposed  at  Sea  Point,  *  and  records  that  he  was 

**  S./4.  Commercial  Advertiser,  15  Aug.  1826.  ‘When  and  where  the  stone  was  found 
is  not  known’,  S.A.  Museum,  Inscriptions,  &c.,  p.  23.  Edward  Smith,  a  gunner,  and  Richard 
Langford,  purser's  mate,  whose  names  inscribed  on  the  stone  can  still  be  read,  are  referred 
to  in  C.S.R  ibid.,  pp.  478-9. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  1907,  ii.,  p.  197  (England’s  Forgotten  Worthies). 

*  C.  Darwin,  Geological  observations  of  volcanic  islands  visited  during  the  voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Beagle.  London,  1844. 
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guided  to  it  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  founder  of  the  first  South  African  Museum. 

Smith  had  recently  returned  from  his  extensive  trip  into  the  interior,  which 
he  undertook  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Association  for  the 
Exploration  of  Central  South  Africa,  formed  in  Cape  Town  in  1833.  ®  Several 
of  the  observations  Smith  made  during  this  trip,  especially  those  on  the 
abundance  of  game  in  southern  Africa  and  the  scarcity  of  vegetation,  are 
fairly  fully  discussed  by  Darwin.®  Of  the  large  mammals  Darwin  wrote 
that  “there  certainly  exists  no  quarter  of  the  globe  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  Southern  Africa”.  Darwin  briefly  mentions  *  the  “quartz”  crystals  with 
a  small  canal  extending  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  that  had  been  found 
by  Smith  on  the  south  coast  of  Natal  mixed  with  the  gravel  of  the  sea  beach. 

He  compares  them  with  similar  crystals  occurring  in  South  America.  From  r, 

his  description,  however,  it  appears  that  he  was  referring  to  cornelian  beads  jir 

which  are  found  fairly  frequently  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa.  They  of 

were  evidently  made  at  Cambaya  in  India  and  are  thought  to  have  been  St 

carried  for  trade  by  ships  from  India,  many  of  which  were  wrecked  on  that 
coast.  ye 

Some  interesting  references  to  the  visit  of  the  Beagle  to  the  Cape  appear  bj 
in  the  diary  of  Lady  Maclear,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  then  Astronomer 


Royal  at  the  Cape.  This  discovery  was  recently  made  by  Prof.  P.  R.  Kirby  of 
who  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  authors.  The  references  to  the  voyage  th 
of  the  Beagle  are  as  follows:  by 

“Mon.  6.  Capt.  Fitzroy  came  to  breakfast  and  remained  till  Tuesday.  sp 
Dr.  Smith  here — likewise.  ea 

Tues.  7.  Capt.  Fitzroy  left  after  breakfast.  Superintending  cleaning,  D 

etc.  Capt.  Alexander  called —  di 

Wed.  8.  A  large  party  of  gents  came  to  breakfast.  McLear  went  with  ar 

them  to  Simons  Bay.  They  returned  later  to  dinner.  th 

Thurs.  9.  Cleaning  &  putting  away  day.  Capt.  Fitzroy  here  again.  e\ 

Wrote  a  note  to  Lady  H.  {Herschel)  by  him  inviting  them  to  dinner  (32)  ai 

Fri.  10.  Disappointed  to  find  the  Hs.  {Herschels)  were  previously 
engaged — also  of  Dr.  Smith’s  company.  Disappointed  only  Mr. 

Darwin  and  Captn.  F.  {Fitzroy)  here. 


Sat.  11.  Mr.  Stebbings  here.  The  Magnetism  operations  finished. 
Capt.  F.  {Fitzroy)  here. 

Sun.  12.  A  very  wet  and  windy  day.  Capt.  F.  and  Mr.  Stokes  {Beagle 


®  The  Diary  of  Andrew  Smith,  edited  by  P.  R.  Kirby,  v.l.  Cape  Town,  Van  Riebeeck 
Society.  1939. 

®  C.  Darwin,  Journal  of  researches  into  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  various 
countries  visited  by  H.M.S.  Beagle.  London,  1839  (p.  99.  1st  ed.). 

*  C.  Darwin,  Journal  of  researches  .  .  .  1839  (p.  173,  1st  ed.). 
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officer)  here  again.  Prayers  with  the  children,  reading,  felt  much 
fatigued  and  irritable. 

Mon.  13.  Mr.  Dyny — one  of  the  Beagle  officers  here  to  breakfast — 
C.S.  went  with  him  to  Simons  Bay. 

Wed.  15th.  Captn.  Fitzroy  &  Mr.  Stokes  here  to  take  leave — that 
put  off  to  tomorrow — Mr.  S.  went  to  Town. 

Thurs.  16.  Expecting  Capt.  F.  to  an  early  dinner  but  the  rain  pre¬ 
vented  his  coming. 

Fr.  17th.  Captn.  F.  and  Dr.  Smith  to  dinner  early — Busy  putting  away 
plate,  etc.,  etc. — took  leave  of  Captn.  Fitzroy  sent  off  Anne’s  letter. 

(The  present  authors’  interpretations  are  italicised  in  parentheses.) 

Darwin  made  a  journey  of  some  days’  length  into  the  interior  (to  Paarl 
Rock,  over  French  Hoek  Pass  and  back  by  Sir  Lowry’s  Pass).  He  was 
impressed  by  the  extensive  view  from  certain  points  and  by  the  monotony 
of  the  sandstone  hills.  He  draws  some  amusing  comparisons  between  the 
South  African  and  South  American  farmers.® 

Darwin’s  association  with  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  continued  fruitfully  for  many 
years  in  England  and  it  was  he  who  later  proposed  that  Smith  be  honoured 
by  election  to  a  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  his  Descent  of  Man  (1871)  Darwin  predicted  that — “In  each  great  region 
of  the  world  the  living  mammals  are  closely  related  to  the  extinct  species  of 
the  same  region.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Africa  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  extinct  apes  closely  allied  to  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee;  and  as  these  two 
species  are  now  man’s  nearest  allies,  it  is  somewhat  more  probable  that  our 
early  progenitors  lived  on  the  African  continent  than  elsewhere’’.  Little  did 
Darwin  realise  that  in  1924  and  in  later  years  sufficient  evidence  would  be 
discovered  in  South  Africa  to  corroborate  his  daring  hypothesis.  Africa, 
and  especially  South  Africa,  has  produced  from  its  wealthy  fossil  deposits 
those  essential  links  that  provide  the  major  features  not  only  of  man’s 
evolution  from  the  apeman  stage  onwards,  but  also  of  the  primates  in  general 
and  of  early  mammals. 

A.  W.  CROMPTON 
R.  SINGER 

CHARLES  DARWIN’S  FIRST  PUBLICATION;  A  CAPE  DISCOVERY 

Centenaries  of  writers  and  thinkers  send  us  back  to  their  works.  It  is  of 
curious  interest  to  South  Africans  that  what  was  virtually  Charles  Darwin’s 
first  publication  appeared  in  a  Cape  Town  magazine.  The  South  African 
Christian  Recorder  (Printed  and  published  by  G.  J.  Pike,  St.  George’s  Street, 
Cape  Town). 

®C.  Darwin,  Journal  of  researches  .  .  .  1839  (p.  449,  1st  ed.). 
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H.M.S.  “Beagle”  arrived  in  Table  Bay  on  May  31st,  1836;  and  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  the  Recorder,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  1836,  appeared  an  article 
occupying  20  pages,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  by  the  Commander  of  the  “Beagle”, 
Captain  R.  Fitzroy  and  the  young  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin. 

Nothing  from  Darwin’s  pen  earlier  than  the  date  of  this  letter  appears 
to  have  had  full  publication.  Letters  to  Professor  Henslow  by  Charles  Darwin, 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  on  November 
16th,  1835  were  privately  printed  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the 
Society.  Geological  Notes  made  durirtg  a  Survey  of  the  East  and  West  Coasts 
of  South  America  were  read  before  the  Geological  Society  on  November  1 8th, 
1835.  But  it  was  not  until  1 838  that  the  paper  was  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Geological  Society. 

Fitzroy  and  Darwin’s  article  in  the  South  African  Christian  Recorder  is 
entitled,  A  Letter,  Containing  Remarks  on  the  Moral  State  of  Tahiti,  New 
Zealand,  &c.,  by  Capt.  R.  Fitzroy  and  C.  Darwin,  Esq.  of  H.M.S.  “Beagle”. 
It  is  dated,  “At  Sea,  28th  June,  1836.”  That  is  after  the  “Beagle”  had  left 
the  Cape.  It  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  writers’  stay  here: 

“A  very  short  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  sufficient  to  convince 
even  a  passing  stranger,  that  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Missionaries  in 
South  Africa  is  there  very  prevalent. 

“From  what  cause  a  feeling  so  much  to  be  lamented  has  arisen,  is  probably 
well  known  to  residents  at  the  Cape.  We  can  only  notice  the  fact:  and  feel 


The  Letter  then  proceeds  to  a  vigorous  defence  of  Missionary  work  in 
general,  illustrated  by  particular  references  to  what  the  writers  have  seen  and 
experienced  of  it  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  course  of  much  detail  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  Tahiti  and  other  places  visited  by  the  “Beagle”,  numerous 
excerpts  from  Darwin’s  journal  are  included.  In  conclusion  the  writers  express 
their  satisfaction  that  the  Missionaries  “thoroughly  deserve  the  warmest 
support,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  the  British  Government”. 

A  single  bound  volume  of  the  South  African  Christian  Recorder  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Saul  Solomon  Collection  at  the  South  African  Library;  copies 
of  this  journal  are  known  to  be  very  rare. 

LOUIS  HERRMAN 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHRISTIAN  RECORDER 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Herrman’s  “discovery”,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
trace  copies  of  this  journal,  and  to  reconstruct  its  history.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  at  present,  the  only  surviving  set  of  the  first  volume  (March 
1831 -Feb.  1832)  is  held  by  the  Don  Collection  at  the  Durban  Municipal 
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Library,  and  even  this  lacks  two  parts.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Eyre,  City  Librarian  of  Durban,  a  copy  of  this  volume  has  been  placed  on 
microfilm,  and  added  to  the  Collections  of  the  South  African  Library. 

In  the  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  of  5  February  1831  a  notice 
appears  of  a  Proposed  New  Journal,  in  the  following  terms: 

“It  has  been  resolved  to  commence  a  New  Monthly  journal  under  the 
title  of  The  South  African  Christian  Recorder:  Having  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  Education,  Morals  and  Religion — a  detailed  Prospectus  of 
which  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Public.  The  first  number  will  appear 
in  English  on  the  first  day  of  March  next;  and  an  Edition  of  Dutch  will  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  150  subscribers  for  the  same  shall  have  been  procured. 
The  price  of  each  Number,  in  each  language,  shall  be  SIXPENCE:  it  being 
understood  that  Subscribers  for  the  Work,  in  either  language,  engage  to 
take  it  for  twelve  months,  at  Rd.  4.” 

The  first  number  duly  appeared  in  March,  1831,  the  editorial  address 
being  given  as  73,  Long  Street  (93,  Long  Street  in  subsequent  parts) — the 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  Tredgold,  Chemist,  who  was  active  in  philanthropic 
circles  at  the  time.  The  printer  was  C.  N.  Neethling,  at  the  office  of  the 
Zuid  Afrikaan.  At  the  foot  of  the  first  page — an  article  on  Oberlin,  Pastor  of 
Waldbach  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche — an  editorial  note  states  that  “the  South 
African  Christian  Recorder  will  contain  monthly  24  pages;  but  through  the 
liberal  offer  of  a  friend  (to  whose  pen  we  are  also  indebted)  to  defray  the 
expence  [5/c]  of  an  additional  half-sheet,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our 
readers,  in  this  number,  with  eight  extra  pages.  We  shall  be  happy  to  avail 
ourselves  of  similar  contributions  of  pen  and  purse,  on  future  occasions”. 

included  in  the  first  number  was  also  a  note  on  “The  decline,  revival  and 
present  state  of  Evangelical  Religion  in  Germany”,  originally  written,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  editorial  note,  by  a  German.  “The  article  was  published  at  Boston, 
U.S.  See  Cong[regational  ?]  Mag.  for  July  1830”.  This  strong  attack  on 
Socinianism  led  to  a  voluminous  correspondence  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
from  16  March  1831  onwards,  by  correspondents  signing  themselves  “Vigil”, 
“Orthodox  Liberals”,  “A  Unitarian  Christian”,  “A  Tolerant  Trinitarian”, 
“Pacificus”  and  “A  Friend  to  Truth”.  From  a  study  of  these  letters  it  is 
possible  to  deduce  that  the  Recorder  was  launched  by  the  “Orthodox 
Liberals”,  who  included  the  local  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Lutheran, 
English,  Scotch,  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Congregational  Churches,  “united 
in  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  to  promote  these  they  agreed  to 
merge  their  smaller  differences  of  opinion  ...  (in  the  interests  of)  the  universal 
diffusion  of  divine  truth  and  the  extension  of  vital  religion”. 

The  outcry  against  the  Proprietors  was  so  marked,  however,  that  Dr. 
Adamson  himself  (one  of  the  sponsors)  thought  it  politic  to  reply  in  the  pages 
of  the  Recorder.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  improved  the  circulation  of  the 
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journal,  for  on  the  back  of  the  December,  1831,  issue  appears  the  following 
notice: 

“The  Proprietors  of  this  Journal  have  found  that  its  present  size  does 
not  permit  them  to  attain  their  object,  of  presenting  a  record  of  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  world;  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to  adopt  means  whereby 
a  greater  quantity  of  matter  may  be  contained  in  it.  This  they  contemplate 
doing  by  enlarging  its  size,  and  employing  a  smaller  and  closer  type.  To 
procure  leisure  for  making  proper  arrangements,  and  to  attain  the  results 
of  the  correspondence  which  they  have  instituted,  they  have  resolved  to 
delay  the  publication  of  the  next  Number  till  the  9th  of  May  next;  and  that 
thereafter  the  Journal,  in  its  extended  form,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the 
9th  and  10th  day  of  each  month.  The  price  will  be  raised  to  One  Shilling. 
It  is  understood  that  the  present  Subscribers  will  continue  to  support  the 
Journal  on  these  terms,  unless  intimation  be  given  to  the  contrary  before  that 
period.” 

One  final  part  appeared,  no.  12  for  February  1832.  No  copies  in  Dutch 
were  ever  (apparently)  published.  In  an  obituary  review,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Literary  Gazette  of  2  January  1832  pronounced  the  following  judgment: 
“This  little  publication  might  have  been  eminently  useful  to  the  colony.  As 
it  is,  we  think  it  a  decided  failure,  both  in  the  tact  of  management,  as  well  as 
of  composition.  We  regret  extremely  that  the  association  engaged  in  its 
support  should  have  countenanced  for  a  single  moment  the  theological 
discussion  which  occupied  so  many  pages  of  the  Recorder.  Surely  we  have 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  strife  in  the  colony,  without  making  Religion  a  party 
concerned  .  .  .” 

Nothing  further  was  heard  of  this  journal  until  June,  1836,  when  the  first 
part  of  the  second  volume  appeared.  This  was  printed  by  G.  J.  Pike,  and 
twelve  parts  are  known  to  have  been  published  (there  are  sets  in  the  South 
African  Library,  in  the  Don  Collection  at  Durban,  and  in  the  British  Museum 
Library:  the  date  reference  in  the  British  Union  Catalogue  of  Periodicals 
being  incorrectly  stated  as  1835-1837).  A  misprint  on  the  last  page  of  the 
twelfth  part  of  Volume  II,  saying  ‘End  of  Volume  I’,  and  the  failure  hitherto 
to  locate  a  copy  of  the  real  Volume  I,  has  misled  cataloguers  and  others 
into  assuming  that  no  Volume  II  was  published.  But  in  the  second  part  of 
Volume  II  a  correspondent  “E.M.”  writes  to  express  his  pleasure  at  the 
appearance  of  “the  first  Number  of  the  new  Series  of  the  Recorder”,  which 
took  on  a  more  general  complexion  than  its  ill-fated  predecessor. 

The  full  description  of  parts  of  these  two  volumes  can  be  expressed  as 
follows; 

March  1831  Vol.  II,  no.  I  June  .  1836 

April  „  „  „  2  July 

May  „  „  „  3  Aug. 


Vol.  I,  no.  1 
„  „  2 
3 
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THE  CAPE  JOURNAL  OF  WILLIAM  HARRISON 

William  Harrison,  whose  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Cape  in  1830-1  is 
now  in  the  MSS  Collection  of  the  South  African  Library,  was  the  son  of 
Isaac  Harrison,  a  hat  manufacturer,  and  was  born  at  Green  Bank,  Salford, 
near  Manchester,  on  1 1  December,  1802.  *  He  was  educated  at  the  Moravian 
school  at  Fairfield,®  at  which  Mary  Smith  (later  the  wife  of  Dr.  Robert 
Moffat)  was  also  educated.  ®  (It  has  been  said  that  one  of  Harrison’s  reasons 
for  visiting  the  Cape  was  to  see  “his  old  school  friend”  Moffat,  *  but  no  men¬ 
tion  of  any  such  intention  occurs  in  the  journal.)  It  was  also  at  Fairfield  that 
he  got  to  know  C.  J.  Latrobe.  ® 

During  his  “earlier  years”  Harrison  was  engaged  in  a  shipping  business  in 
Manchester*  but  in  July,  1830,  left  Manchester  for  the  Cape.  He  returned 
home  just  a  year  later  and,  on  18  January,  1832,  married  Mary  Sefton  Beck, 
at  Prestbury,  Cheshire.  *  About  ten  years  later  he  retired  from  business  and 
settled  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Keys  from  1856 
to  1867  and,  being  interested  in  antiquarian  matters,  was  a  foundation 
member  of  the  Manx  Society  in  1858.  Described  as  “a  zealous  and  painstaking 
antiquary,”  Harrison  won  a  reputation  for  patient  research  and  for  main¬ 
taining  a  high  standard  of  accuracy.  Nearly  half  of  the  thirty-three  volumes 
published  by  the  Manx  Society  were  edited  by  him.  He  died  at  Rockmount, 
Kirk  German,  Isle  of  Man,  on  22  November,  1884.* 

In  his  introductory  remarks  (written  in  1878)  to  the  357-page  journal  which 
bears  the  title  Minutes  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  a  Journey 
into  the  Interior  of  South  Africa  in  the  Years  1830-1831,  Harrison  states  that, 
although  he  kept  a  journal  on  the  voyage  to  the  Cape,  both  the  account  of 

^Manchester  Guardian,  28.11.1884. 

*  Harrison:  Minutes  of  a  Voyage,  p.  114. 

3  D.S.B.,  vol.  XI II,  p.  544. 

*  Journal  of  the  Manx  Museum,  vol.  IV,  1938,  p.  83. 

^Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  new  series,  vol.  II,  1877,  pp.  285-6. 
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his  journey  to  the  Eastern  Cape  and  that  of  his  residence  in  Cape  Town 
have  been  transcribed  from  pencilled  memoranda  made  at  the  time.  “These 
various  papers  have  been  tied  up  in  a  bundle  ever  since  my  return  and  never 
looked  into  since.  Considering  they  would  afford  more  amusement  to  my 
family  if  they  were  embodied  in  the  one  Book  intended  for  them,  they  have 
here  been  copied,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  in  the  hope  that  the  perusal 
may  afford  them  some  pleasure.” 

The  attention  to  detail  which  later  enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  anti¬ 
quarian  is  at  once  apparent  in  Harrison's  description  of  his  voyage  to  the 
Cape  by  the  brig  Capricorn.  The  voyage  was  an  unusually  long  one,  even  for 
those  days,  taking  97  days  from  Liverpool  to  Table  Bay  where  he  arrived 
on  30  October  1830.  Consequently  he  had  leisure  enough  to  report  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  each  day,  and  to  note  the  position  at  noon  and  the  number  of  miles 
logged.  In  addition  he  describes  the  vessel's  constructional  details,  copies 
the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  master  and  crew,  lists  the  latter  together 
with  the  wages  paid,  and  generally  outlines  the  daily  routine  of  the  ship  at 
sea. 

On  landing  at  Cape  Town,  Harrison  immediately  called  on  his  host  George 
Thompson,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Borradailes,  Thompson,  Pillans  &  Co., 
the  influence  of  whose  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa  is  frequently 
evident  in  the  journal.  Although  the  business  on  which  he  came  to  the  Cape 
is  not  specified,  Harrison  obviously  had  some  connection  with  the  house 
of  Borradailes  for  he  next  visited  “Mr.  Charles  Pillans,*  a  gentleman  who  I 
had  previously  known,  a  partner  in  the  concern,  and  my  old  friend  Thomas 
Hall’  their  Chief  Clerk  who  had,  a  number  of  years  before,  gone  out  from 
Salford,  where  we  had  been  well  acquainted  and  had  continued  a  constant 
correspondence  ever  since.” 

Having  finished  his  business  in  Cape  Town,  Harrison  decided  (on  the 
advice  of  George  Thompson)  to  “take  a  trip  into  the  interior  of  the  Country 
. . .  which  would  give  me  a  much  bi  tter  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  business 
of  the  Colony.”  Consequently  on  26  November  1830  he  set  out  on  horse¬ 
back  from  the  residence  of  D.  van  Reenen  *  (owner  of  the  Newlands  Brew¬ 
ery),  together  with  a  Dutch-speaking  companion,  Jacob  Deneys,  “a  young 
man  I  had  met  at  his  relatives',  Mr.  Van  Reenen.”  In  his  usual  meticulous 
fashion  he  lists  his  kit,  “which  contrasted  with  those  of  some  travellers  was 
simple  enough — 

*  Charles  Stuart  Pillans,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  died  at  Rose- 
bank  on  27.1.1849,  aged  66  {Gazette  1.2.1849). 

’  Thomas  Hall  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1822  (Gazette  1 1.3.1822).  He  became  a  partner 
in  the  hrm  henceforth  styled  Borradaile,  Thompson,  Hall  &  Co.,  in  I8SI.  (Gazette  6.3.1831.) 
He  died  at  the  Cape  on  3.1.1870  (Cape  Mercantile  Advertiser  3.1.1870). 

*  Daniel  van  Reenen,  D/son  who,  a  few  years  later,  becanrK  insolvent.  (Gazette  14.6. 1 839) 
An  engraving  of  his  residence  appears  in  vol.  II  of  Thompson's  Travels. 
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“A  small  portmanteau  to  fix  behind  my  saddle — this  was  lent  me  by 
Mr.  T. — &  the  same  he  travelled  with  &  contained  3  Cotton  Shirts — 

2  Flannel  Vests — 3  Pr.  Socks.  2  Night  Caps — 3  Pocket  Hkfs.  I  pair 
Drawers — I  Stock  I  Mole  Skin  Shooting  Jacket  with  many  pockets — 

1  Black  Cloth  Vest — I  Black  Silk  Neck  Hkf — Leather  Riding  Trowsers 
— A  Pair  of  Strong  boots — Leather  Gloves — Malay  Straw  Hat — 
Cloth  Cap — Shaving  apparatus — Tinder  Box,  Tinder  &  flints — Segars 
&  Tobacco — Snuff  Box  &  Snuff — Magnfy.  Glass — Measuring  Tape — 
Waterproof  Drinking  Cup — Map  of  Colony  lent  me  by  Mr.  T. — 
with  his  Notes  on  Stations.  Almanack — Mem:  Book  &  Pencils — 
Paper  for  Letters  &c.  Brace  of  Pistols — Powder  Horn  &  Bullets — 
Bottle  Eau  de  Cologne  &  Medicine — Flask  Brandy — Saddle,  Bridle 
&c.  Spurs — Whip  &  Shambock — Letters  of  Introduction — Govern¬ 
ment  order  for  Horses.  Canvas  Bag  of  Money,  Chiefly  Silver — ” 

Two  days  later  found  the  travellers  at  Caledon,  “a  small  neat  Village” 
where  they  witnessed  a  wedding  and  several  baptisms — the  Dutch  service 
being  of  some  interest  to  the  young  merchant.  The  hot  springs  appear  to 
have  been  something  of  a  disappointment  however,  for  in  the  absence  of  a 
thermometer,  he  was  unable  to  note  the  temperature.  This  grave  defect  is 
remedied  in  a  note,  presumably  made  from  subsequent  enquiries.  At 
Genadendal  an  animated  conversation  with  the  Moravian  missionary  about 
mutual  acquaintances  met  at  Fairfield  took  place.  Here  as  elsewhere  Harrison 
met  with  the  greatest  kindness,  a  personal  success  which  he  explains  with 
typical  directness,  “so  much  does  suavitor  in  modo  gain  respect.  I  can  only 
say  that  as  a  stranger  travelling  amongst  every  variety  of  race,  I  obtruded 
no  prejudices  but  was  content  to  receive  all  that  might  come  before  me  . . .” 
Travel  in  the  country  sometimes  called  for  something  more  than  charm, 
however.  “It  may  be  here  remarked  if  a  traveller  arrives  at  any  time  after  the 
usual  meal  of  the  family,  he  will  generally  have  to  remain  content  with  the 
next  usual  meal;  there  is  however  generally  to  be  got  a  cup  of  Tea  Water 
which  is  to  be  met  with  on  a  side  table  near  which  is  often  to  be  found  seated 
the  lady  of  the  House  to  whom  I  generally  made  up  to,  drawing  out  my 
box  and  offering  a  pinch  of  snuff  which  Mr.  Van  Reenen  had  told  me  would 
be  my  best  introduction  &  ensure  me  the  good  will  of  the  Ladies.” 

As  they  rode  into  Swellendam  a  “singular  occurrence”  took  place  which 
lessened  the  good-natured  Harrison’s  opinion  of  his  companion.  Observing 
that  Deneys  appeared  “very  pale  and  drooping”  and  learning  that  the  cause 
was  a  swallowed  house  fly,  he  unwisely  laughed  at  Deneys,  “which  appeared 
to  give  him  much  annoyance  and  trouble.”  On  arrival  at  Swellendam  matters 
were  patched  up  by  means  of  a  glass  of  spirits,  though  Deneys  “continued 
very  quiet  and  low  spirited  for  some  length  of  time  after.”  On  enquiry 
Harrison  found  that  “it  was  a  common  idea  with  many  Africanders  if  they 
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swallowed  a  fly  it  was  a  prognostic  of  some  calamity  or  even  sudden  death — 

I  only  hoped  my  friend  would  in  future  ride  with  his  mouth  closed  .  . 

Leaving  this  “long  straggling”  village,  where  they  had  stayed  with  “Mr. 
Berry”  (a  sketch  of  whose  new  house  is  included),  the  travellers  made  their 
way  over  the  mountains  to  the  Cango,  arriving  at  Field-Cornet  Botha’s  farm 
on  5  December  1830.  Botha,  a  son  of  the  field-commandant,  was  remarkable 
for  possessing  “portraits  of  some  of  the  European  Emperors  etc.  hung  up 
framed — Alexander,  Buonaparte,  Moreau  etc.  which  he  said  cost  him  about 
100  Rixdollars  each.”  After  a  night  spent  at  the  farm  of  Commandant  Botha 
Harrison  visited  the  Cango  Caves. 

When  Harrison  had  seen  the  more  accessible  of  the  caves,  and  signed  his 
name  near  that  of  George  Thompson,  his  guide  “offered  to  take  me  to  what 
he  called  Mr.  Thompson’s  Chamber,  the  name  which  had  been  conferred  on 
it  by  Mr.  Botha  in  honour  of  that  gentleman  who  was  the  first  to  explore  it 
on  his  visit  in  1822 — if  I  thought  I  could  manage  the  difficult  pass  down  into 
it,  which  I  cheerfully  agreed  to.”  This  was  a  challenge  few  young  men  could 
resist,  and  the  feat  was  accomplished  in  some  two  hours. 

Two  days  later  the  riders  emerged  from  the  Long  Kloof— “a  very  fertile 
Valley  the  appearance  of  which  struck  us  very  much  after  having  passed 
through  so  much  barren  country” — and  ascended  the  northern  side  of 
Cradock’s  Pass.  “On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  Mountain  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  Mossel  Bay  in  front,  with  the  Valley  in  which  George  is  situated  below 
us.”  At  George,  “a  small  place  built  chiefly  on  both  sides  of  a  long  street,” 
Harrison  “called  upon  Mr.  Keuys*  at  the  Government  Office  to  whom  i 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  also  on  Mr.  WantzeP®  Civil  Commissioner.” 
The  former,  “an  accomplished  man,  and  one  who  has  travelled  much,” 
apparently  expressed  some  local  grievances:  the  lack  of  a  good  school  in  the 
village;  the  lack  of  port  facilities  at  Mossel  Bay,  and  the  state  of  the  local 
gaol.  On  inspection  the  prison  proved  to  be  “very  small  and  confined  and  in 
bad  condition;  no  proper  ventilation  to  the  cells,  some  of  them  shut  up 
night  and  day.  There  were  two  confined  in  cells  on  2  oz.  of  rice  a  day  with 
water — about  6  or  8  confined  at  night  in  one  cell.”  The  occupant  of  one  cell, 
a  European  under  sentence  of  death  “slept  well  and  found  fault  with  his 
provisions”,  so  jjerhaps  the  accommodation  was  not  after  all  too  intolerable. 
A  better  impression  of  the  village  remained  after  a  visit  to  the  Court  House 
where  a  room,  “low  but  the  best  in  the  place”,  in  which  the  annual  race  ball 
was  held,  was  inspected. 

®  Willem  Comelis  Kuys  was  Clerk  of  the  Peace  at  George  from  1828  to  1853.  {Gazelle 
4.1.1828  ;  28.4.1853.) 

^“Willem  Adriaan  Wentzel  was  Resident  Magistrate  at  George  from  1828  to  1834. 
{Gazelle  4.1.1828;  18.7.1834.)  Harrison  was  wrong  in  supposing  him  to  be  Civil  Commis¬ 
sioner  as,  during  the  period  1828-1836,  George  and  Uitenhage  formed  a  single  administra¬ 
tive  unit  with  a  resident  Civil  Commissioner  at  the  latter.  {Gazelle  16.12.1836.) 
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Reproduction  of  page  210  of  William  Harrison's  Journey  into  the  interior  of  South  Africa, 
1830-1831  (actual  size). 
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On  the  morning  of  10  December  1830  Harrison  and  his  companion  con¬ 
tinued  their  journey  through  scenery  “romantic  in  the  extreme”,  on  their  way 
to  Knysna.  One  of  the  many  rivers  which  had  to  be  crossed  provided  Harrison 
with  some  amusement  and,  at  the  same  time,  discomfited  Deneys  of  whom 
one  suspects  he  was  by  now  a  little  tired.  “Arrived  at  the  river  which  the 
guide  told  us  was  called  the  Daukama"  and  which  we  found  was  deep 
and  were  compelled  to  swim  the  Horses  over.  A  Hottentot  was  fortunately 
passing  at  the  time  and  contrived  to  carry  my  valise  over  without  wetting 
(it).  I  made  preparation  to  swim  my  horse  over  and,  as  I  had  seen  the  cele¬ 
brated  equestrian  Ducrow  perform  many  feats  on  Horseback,  I  mounted 

imine  standing  on  the  saddle  which  I  found  rather  a  difficult  operation  when 
the  Horse  began  to  swim ;  but  I  maintained  my  position  and  got  over  without 
the  least  wetting.  There  was  little  more  than  the  head  and  neck  of  the  Horse 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  saddle  visible  above  the  water.  My  companion 
Mr.  Deneys  was  not  so  fortunate,  he  sat  his  Horse  and  got  very  wet . .  .” 
't  That  night  at  George  Rex’s  farm,  Melkhoutkraal,  Deneys  did  not  join  the 
1  company  at  dinner. 

^  After  three  pleasant  days  at  Knysna,  spent  in  exploring  the  harbour  and 
I  the  Rex  estates,  the  precipitous  pass  over  the  Paarde  Kop  to  the  Long  Kloof 

;  was  traversed  with  great  difficulty.  This  was,  Harrison  remarks,  “the  most 

:1  difficult  ride  I  ever  experienced  or  could  have  imagined;  horse  and  man  being 

3  quite  done  up,  so  that  we  were  all  glad  to  lie  down.  Some  parts  of  the  way 

j  was  I  may  say  magnificently  awful  being  in  many  places  difficult  to  get  along, 

1  the  narrow  path  laying  alongside  precipices  that  a  false  step  might  have  been 

^  fatal  both  to  man  and  horse,  so  that  I  had  constantly  to  be  prepared  to  throw 

^  myself  against  the  hillside  in  case  of  any  false  step  ...  we  were  all  heartily 

a  glad  when  we  arrived  safe  at  the  hospitable  abode  of  Mr.  Zondagh,  who  has 

1  a  large  place  and  numerous  sheep.” 

i  While  he  found  some  of  the  personal  questions  addressed  to  him  in  this 
j  and  other  isolated  places  “curious”,  one  repeated  proposition  was  received 
i  with  the  happy  complaisance  of  a  young  man  whose  future  in  this  respect  is 

I  assured.  “1  was  several  times  asked  if  this  or  that  daughter  would  suit  me  . . . 

^  the  young  girls  appeared  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  often  produced  a 

^  hearty  laugh  on  my  part,  regretting  of  course  that  I  had  been  previously 
^  bespoke.  Many  a  good  match  I  have  no  doubt  missed.” 

I  The  lower  Long  Kloof  produced  the  first  instance  of  surliness,  on  the  part 
I  of  a  farmer  who  attempted  to  overcharge  for  providing  a  guide.  With  no 
^  more  than  essential  stops  for  a  change  of  horses,  and  overnight  at  “Mr. 

7  Meedham’s  house”,  the  two  men  pushed  on  till  the  country  opened  up  near 

ii  Kromme  Bay.  The  ferryman  at  the  Gamtoos  River  was  an  Englishman,  “one 

**Now  spelled  Goukama. 
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of  the  early  settlers  in  this  part  from  London — a  ship’s  carpenter  by  trade  ...  at 
He  was  a  curious  and  amusing  character.  We  partook  of  some  brandy  with  bi 
him.”  A  few  hours  further  on  a  stop  was  made  at  “Commandant  Muller’s. 

He  has  a  good  House  and  is  a  very  hospitable  Man,  and  where  we  got  refresh-  w 

ments  and  our  Horses  rested.  Mr.  Muller  once  shot  a  Hottentot,  having  a  hi 

commando  for  it.  He  was  one  connected  with  two  other  Hottentots  who  ni 

had  cut  off  the  head  and  legs  of  one  of  his  boys  and  hung  him  up  in  the  trees  $i 

and  drove  six  of  his  oxen  off.  They  took  shelter  in  the  high  mountains  near, 
and  for  a  length  of  time  eluded  all  search  or  pursuit.  At  length  one  was  ki 

shot,  another  was  taken  and  the  third  escaped.  Dr.  Phillip,  the  Missionary,  ai 

has,  I  was  informed,  in  a  book  about  South  Africa  accused  Muller  of  Murder,  w 

at  which  he  appears  to  be  much  annoyed  ...”  it 

At  Uitenhage,  which  was  reached  on  19  December  1830,  Harrison  met  and  nr 
heard  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Lieutenant  Farewell’s  widow.  The  market 
place  here  presented  a  more  exotic  scene  than  he  had  hitherto  come  across.  o 
Here  as  in  the  George  district  the  horsesickness  had  been  severe,  over  300  “ 

having  died  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  so  that  “at  one  time  it  was  very  E 

unpleasant  from  the  smell.”  P 

At  the  Sundays  River,  discovery  of  “The  Traveller’s  Rest”  kept  by  John  n 

Hubbard  was  especially  welcome,  with  its  reminder  of  an  old  friend.  It  was  i 

“the  only  thing  like  an  Inn  I  have  yet  met  with  in  the  Country  ...  we  got  a  ii 

bottle  of  Mr.  Van  Reenen’s  beer  in  most  excellent  condition.”  Four  hours’  ji 

ride  from  a  similar  (but  inferior)  establishment  at  the  Bushman’s  River, 
brought  them  to  Eschol,  the  farm  of  “Mr.  Long”.**  Here  Harrison  was  « 
distressed  to  learn  that  Samuel  Long,  his  fellow  passenger  on  the  voyage  to  l 

the  Cape  and  a  nephew  of  his  host,  had  since  died.  Long  had  some  13,000  t 

acres,  “having  had  a  large  grant  lately  made  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  energy  { 

and  industry  ...  He  has  200  head  of  Cattle.  He  preserves  many  bird  skins  ...  | 

Saw  the  skins  of  two  great  anteaters,  male  and  female,  which  he  had  captured  t 

and  said  he  intended  to  forward  to  the  Museum  for  Natural  History  at  j 

Manchester  ...  He  gave  me  the  King  of  Tambookie’s  Snuff  Box  which  was  < 

given  him  by  Mr.  Moffat  the  Missionary  ...”  < 


Two  days  before  Christmas  they  arrived  at  Ayton’s  Hotel,  Grahamstown, 
and  explored  the  town.  “The  Town  is  very  much  scattered  about  but  is  laid 
out  at  right  angles  and  may  some  day  rise  into  a  place  of  importance;  at 
present  there  are  many  small  poor  Cottages;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
English;  the  ground  is  very  uneven  and  it  will  require  much  care  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  intended  streets  before  the  place  becomes  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  a  regular  town.  There  are  three  Wells  dug  for  the  use  of  the  Town.  There 
are  two  Breweries  . . .  Saw  a  Hat  Manufactory  for  coarse  Hats  but  it  was  not 

**  Jeremiah  Long  was  bom  in  Lancashire  in  1781,  and  died  at  Eschol,  Albany,  on 
12.11.1834.  (Death  Notice  912/I83S.) 
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at  work.  The  Wool  was  fine  and  the  Hats  had  brims  about  3J  inches  broad, 
but  were  very  badly  trim’d.” 

On  Christmas  day  Harrison  was  at  last  able  to  call  on  Lieutenant  Duthie,  *  ® 
whom  he  had  just  missed  at  Knysna.  “I  had  a  long  and  interesting  chat  with 
him  about  his  Journey  up  from  the  Cape.  He  is  much  of  the  same  opinion  as 
myself  that  there  is  much  sameness  in  the  country  and  once  seeing  is  quite 
sufficient. 

“Called  upon  Mr.  Moodie  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  He 
kindly  offered  me  one  of  his  horses  to  take  me  into  Cafferland  . . .  The  people 
at  the  Hotel  are  busily  employed  to  day  in  putting  up  a  Billiard  Table,  in 
which  many  appear  to  take  a  great  interest . . .”  Next  day,  at  the  house  of  the 
merchant  Forbes  Still,  ‘i  saw  John  Cain's  Journal  in  which  he  states  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Farewell  took  place  on  the  7th  of  October.” 

After  a  four-day  excursion  to  Forts  Beaufort  and  Willshire  to  see  something 
of  the  Kaffirs,  a  return  was  made  to  Grahamstown  where  Harrison  made 
“various  purchases  of  Carosses,  Assegaies  etc.  which  are  to  be  sent  on  to  the 
Bay  for  shipment  to  the  Cape.”  The  last  day  of  the  year  saw  him  riding  into 
Port  Elizabeth,  when  “a  man  suddenly  opened  his  door  and  without  the  least 
notice  shot  off  his  gun,  which  caused  my  horse  to  bound  forward  and  almost 
to  spring  from  under  me.  Upon  asking  his  meaning  he  said  he  was  bringing 
in  the  New  Year.  At  first  I  did  not  know  but  that  it  might  have  been  his 
intention  to  have  sent  me  out  of  it.” 

Some  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  passages  to  Table  Bay,  and 
eventually  it  was  arranged  that  the  baggage  and  purchases  should  go  by  the 
Thorne,  while  Harrison  and  Deneys  sailed  by  the  A I  on  4  January  1831.  By 
the  evening  of  that  day  a  gale  was  blowing  and  life  aboard  the  overcrowded 
80-ton  vessel  was  extremely  unpleasant.  Next  day  passengers  watched  the 
progress  of  the  Thorne  which  apparently  sailed  about  the  same  time.  “As 
the  wind  moderated  the  sea  rose  and  the  Thorne  was  labouring  very  much, 
and  at  times  was  out  of  sight  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  then  rose  again 
on  the  top  of  a  wave.  We  were  noticing  this  for  some  time  but  at  length,  not 
observing  her  rise  ...  we  became  very  anxious  about  her  safety  .  .  .  We 
kept  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  her  but  did  not  see  her  again.  There  is 
little  doubt  she  had  foundered  and  all  were  lost  .  .  .”** 

Adverse  winds  and  inconsiderate  fellow  passengers  combined  to  make  the 
voyage  to  Table  Bay  distastefully  prolonged.  But  Harrison  had  an  additional 
worry.  “From  a  long  conversation  I  had  with  the  Captain  I  had  a  suspicion 
he  had  some  intention  to  run  his  vessel  ashore  ...  He  was  over  insured  I 
found.  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  below  any  more  to  sleep,  but  to  keep 

Thomas  Henry  Duthie  (1806-1837),  later  of  Knysna.  (Death  Notice  4674/1837.) 

The  Thorne  survived,  however;  only  to  become  a  total  wreck  on  Robben  Island  on 
18.3.1831.  (CC  43.) 
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my  eye  on  the  course  of  the  Vessel  and  remain  as  much  as  possible  near  the 
tiller  and  watch.  The  Captain  was  very  wishful  for  me  to  go  down  to  my 
berth  at  night,  but  I  declined  ,  .  .  These  were  not  very  pleasant  feelings  to 
have  but  1  kept  my  own  council.” 

After  a  passage  of  eleven  days  the  A I  sailed  into  Table  Bay,  “the  wind 
blowing  very  strong.  In  attempting  to  tack  the  vessel  missed  stays,  the  topsail 
sheet  gave  way  and  we  were  obliged  to  move  out  again.  In  attempting  to  tack 
she  again  missed  stays  and  we  were  fast  drifting  on  to  the  shore.  Observing 
the  Captain  did  not  exert  himself  with  the  men  in  this  emergency,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  myself,  I  called  upon  the  passengers  to  come  forward 
and  give  a  helping  hand  which  they  did  with  a  will  .  .  .  the  Captain  all  the 
while  looking  on  and  giving  no  help.  With  great  exertions  we  brought  the 
Main  Sail  round  with  the  heavy  boom,  which  bringing  the  head  of  the  vessel 
round  once  more  we  succeeded  in  bringing  her  to  an  anchor  in  Table  Bay  . . 

From  this  day  (16  January  1831)  until  he  sailed  for  Britain  on  13  April, 
Harrison  had  little  time  except  for  business  matters  and  his  notes  are  scanty, 
as  are  those  descriptive  of  the  return  voyage.  In  the  main  portion  of  the 
Journal,  however,  he  consistently  shows  a  keen  interest  in  the  people  he  met, 
names  most  of  them  (though  experiencing  natural  difficulty  with  the  spelling 
of  unfamiliar  words),  and  nowhere  shows  any  sign  of  succumbing  to  the 
temptation  when  transcribing  his  38-year  old  notes  to  improve  on  the  original. 

PETER  CRAIL 


THE  LIGHTER  READING  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  SOUTH  .\FRICAN 

ANCESTORS 

In  1921  Lord  Ernie  delivered  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  English 
Association  in  London,  with  the  title:  ‘The  light  reading  of  our  ancestors'.* 
The  subject  of  his  talk  was  the  birth  and  evolution  of  the  English  medieval 
romance,  the  remote  forebear  of  our  contemporary  novel;  and  after  tracing 
its  history  to  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory  in  1470, 
Lord  Ernie  observed  that  “we  had  to  wait  till  1742  for  the  first  realistic  novel 
in  English,  and  till  1814  for  the  first  historical  romance  that  still  holds  the 
field”.  *  This  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  puzzling  facts  of  literary  history. 

In  1795,  when  the  British  first  took  occupation  of  the  Cape,  no  English 
literary  tradition  existed  here.  Life,  by  European  standards,  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  dull.  The  Swede,  Jacob  Wallenberg,  who  had  called  here  in  1770. 
remarked  that  apart  from  the  Cape  Town  Gardens,  the  Cape  “has  no  public 
pleasures.  Assembly-rooms,  opera,  masquerade,  are  here  not  known  even  by 
name;  and  (what  must  api>ear  yet  more  incomprehensible)  there  is  no  tavern 


^Published  as  English  Association  Pamphlet  no.  50,  November  1921. 
®ibid.,  p.l3. 
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either,  no  coffee-house,  no  billiard-saloon,  no  news-club.  I  disregard  some 
few  ale-houses  for  sailors.  All  this  gives  the  town  the  aspect  of  a  desert  .  .  . 
After  two  days  all  novelty  is  exhausted  .  .  .  Nobody  with  ideas  above  eating 
and  drinking  can  be  happy  here  for  long”.® 

Conditions  had  not  greatly  improved  by  the  time  Lady  Anne  Barnard 
arrived.  A  few  individuals  (such  as  the  Lutheran  minister,  Andreas  Lutgerus 
Kolver)  had  good  private  libraries.  There  still  existed,  in  the  Sexton’s  House, 
the  collection  of  books  left  thirty  years  earlier  by  Joachim  von  Dessin  to 
serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library,  but  very  few  people  used  it,  and 
Lady  Anne  wrote  to  Macartney  in  1797  that 

’’as  to  its  being  of  any  use  in  the  Article  of  Reading,  I  doubt  it,  it  is 
stacked  with  controversy,  law  and  physic,  mostly  in  the  languages, 
books  which  would  never  be  enquired  for  if  th'^re  were  not  some  living 
daughters  belonging  to  the  premises,  who  are  reckoned  handsome, 
but  whether  the  English  have  found  it  easy  to  translate  them  or  not 
as  yet,  I  cannot  tell”.* 

There  was  scarcely  one  book  in  English  in  the  whole  Collection;  the 
number  of  resident  Englishmen  was  negligible;  and,  in  brief,  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  language  in  South  Africa  had  to  start  “from  scratch”.  There  was  no 
printing-press,  public  or  private,  other  than  Ritter’s  small  hand-press — 
hardly  more  than  a  toy,  on  which  he  printed  a  few  small  Almanacs.  There 
was  no  newspaper  or  magazine,  and,  so  far  as  English  was  concerned,  no 
cultural  spring-board  worthy  of  the  name.  Less  than  fifty  years  later  Cape 
Town  had  several  newspapers  and  printing  presses;  there  was  a  literary  and 
scientific  society  of  considerable  standing  and  a  library  which  surprised  many 
passing  travellers  with  its  quality,  and  the  rather  narrow  but  lively  colonial 
society  maintained  touch  both  with  European  literary  culture  and  with  the 
literary  circles  in  British  India,  particularly  through  the  ‘Anglo-Indians’ 
who  wintered  at  the  Cape  on  half-pay. 

The  culture  that  the  British  brought  to  the  Cape  was  therefore  essentially 
a  foreign  culture,  although  it  was  in  the  same  literary  tradition  as  the  Neder- 
lands  from  which  the  earlier  settlers  had  sprung.  For  two  generations — 
despite  an  official  policy  of  anglicization — the  two  streams  flowed  in  parallel 
courses,  with  a  genuinely  bilingual  ‘middle’,  and  it  was  still  possible  for  an 
objective  observer  to  say  in  the  1850’s  that  “Cape  Town  is  predominantly 
Dutch”.  The  effective  reading-public  at  the  Cape  during  this  period  was 
small;  it  was  confined  to  the  bureaucrats  and  civil  servants,  and  their  ladies; 
the  visiting  military;  the  merchants;  and  a  sprinkling  of  clergy,  lawyers  and 
other  professional  men — and  their  ladies.  The  total  European  population 

®  Jacob  Wallenberg,  Min  son  pa  Galejan,  transl.  by  Michael  Roberts  as ‘The  travels 
of  a  busybody  at  the  Cape’  {Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  S.A.  Library,  2(2),  36-48,  Dec.  1947.) 

*  Quoted  in  Dorothea  Fairbridge’s  Lady  Anne  Barnard  at  the  Cape,  O.U.P.,  1924,  p.24. 
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in  1806  did  not  exceed  5,000;  of  these  the  great  majority  were  Dutch-speaking,  yoi 

and  comparatively  few  were  readers.  clai 

It  was  on  this  tiny  scale,  therefore,  that  the  English  literary  traditions  on< 
were  transplanted,  and  the  fact  that  they  not  only  took  root  but  flourished  “tu 

may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  calibre  of  a  small  group  of  individuals  who  the 

would  have  conferred  distinction  on  any  community,  but  partly  also  to  the  wh 
movement  of  ideas  of  which  they  were  the  unconscious  agents. 

in\ 

*  *  *  kn 

tio 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  recent  years  about  the  roots  of  the  Vic-  un 

torian  Age.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1805  the  Germans  coined  th< 

the  phrase  Engldnderie,  with  a  connotation  not  dissimilar  from  that  associated  La 

with  the  term  Victorianism — more  than  thirty  years  before  Victoria  came  to  N< 
thethrone.  ^Theintensemoral  seriousness  which,  as  someone  has  put  it,  raised  in 
etiquette  to  the  level  of  ethics  and  confounded  cleanliness  with  godliness,  kn 
was  in  fact  derived  from  the  Evangelicism  of  the  preceding  age;  and  as  it  of 
was  the  Evangelicals  and  later  the  Utilitarians  who  held  sway  among  the  fo 
English  at  the  Cape  during  the  early  years  of  British  settlement,  their  attitudes  ot 
to  life  and  literature,  and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  “lighter  litera¬ 
ture”  repay  further  study.  er 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  a  new  reading  public  was  growing  of 
up  in  England.  For  many  years  past  there  had  been  but  two  books  that  it 

reached  nearly  every  home:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Bible.  The  yeoman  “1 

and  the  priest,  the  ploughman  and  the  aristocrat,  imbibed  the  same  moral  ec 

truths  and  shared  to  that  extent  a  common  culture.  From  this  tradition  of  of 

reading  without  tears  there  had  evolved  by  Addison’s  time  a  reading  public,  sa 

in  all  qualities,  of  something  like  half-a-million  souls  out  of  a  total  of  six  n( 

million;  readers  who  dog-eared  the  Spectator  in  the  coffee-houses  and  passed  o' 

on  its  news  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  still  unlettered  listening  public.  fx 

It  was  to  meet  the  tastes  of  these  two  publics — those  who  could  read, 
and  those  who  were  content  to  listen — that  writers  like  Fielding,  Richardson,  tr 
Sterne  and  Smollett,  in  creating  the  novel,  exactly  hit  off  the  inarticulate 
desires  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  the  standard  set  by  these  four  writers  ^ 

could  not  be  maintained.  In  their  place  the  booksellers  published  novels  of  S< 

contemporary  scandal,  fictitious  biographies  and  imaginary  travels.  The  best 
of  the  new  novels  of  sensibility  were  acceptable — even  John  Wesley  edited 
an  edition  of  Brooke’s  Fool  of  quality — but  the  horror  novels  which  Jane 
Austen  poked  fun  at  in  Northanger  Abbey  were  another  matter  altogether.  ai 
"At  the  Boarding  Schools”,  writes  one  of  the  authors  of  these  works,  “where 


*G.  M.  Young,  The  age  of  Tennyson,  Lx}ndon,  Hart-Davis,  1947.  Quoted  in  N.St. 
John-Stevas,  Obscenity  and  the  law,  London,  Seeker  &  Warburg,  I9S6,  p.30.  E 
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young  ladies  are  genteely  educated,  the  damsels  of  the  head  classes,  who  had 
clandestinely  procured  my  novels,  read  them  very  carefully  in  bed”,*  and 
one  bookseller  admitted  that  he  disposed  of  his  “good  things”  sometimes 
“tucked  between  muslins,  cambrics,  silks  and  the  like,  or  rolled  into  a  bundle, 
then  thrown  into  a  coach  by  some  of  my  fair  smugglers;  the  old  ones,  mean¬ 
while,  Mams  and  Dads,  never  the  wiser”.’ 

The  chief  distribution  medium  for  this  forbidden  fruit  was  the  newly- 
invented  institution.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute’s  “evergreen  tree  of  diabolical 
knowledge”,*  the  circulating  library,  ever-ready  to  take  advantage  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  which,  as  one  critic  has  put  it,  it  was  “no  less  necessary  for  a  lady  to 
unbend  her  mind  than  to  unlace  her  stays”.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  circulating  libraries  was  established  by  a  bookseller  named  William 
Lane,  who  was  not  content  with  his  profits  at  home,  but  opened  a  branch  in 
New  York  in  1802,  another  in  Bombay  in  1806,  and  yet  another  in  Jamaica 
in  1808.*  The  Cape  records  at  this  period  are  not  informative,  but  we  do 
know  that  in  1800  a  Circulating  Library  had  been  founded  here  by  a  “Society 
of  Dutch  gentlemen”,’®  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  example  was 
followed  by  enterprising  merchants,  such  as  Wehdemann,  Howell,  Greig  and 
others. 

For  two  categories  of  society  these  novels  were  anathema.  The  Evangelicals, 
embracing  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  denounced  them  as  “instruments 
of  abomination  and  ruin”.  In  1800  the  Evangelical  Magazine  depicted  what 
it  called  a  “Spiritual  Barometer”,  in  which  40  degrees  above  zero  represented 
“the  love  of  God  and  frequent  approaches  to  the  Lord’s  Table”,  while  the 
equivalent  40  degrees  below  indicated  “love  of  novels;  scepticism;  and  neglect 
of  private  prayer”.”  In  another  direction,  while  Jane  Austen  was  gently 
satirising  the  popular  novel  of  the  day,  Coleridge  likened  the  reading  of 
novels  to  such  other  amusements  as  “swaying  on  a  chair  or  gate;  spitting 
over  a  bridge;  smoking;  snuff-taking;  or  tete-a-tete  quarrels  after  dinner 
between  husband  and  wife”.’* 

These  two  conceptions  of  the  novel — that  it  was  immoral,  and  that  it  was 
trivial,  dominate  literary  comment  both  in  England  and  at  the  Cape  for  the 


•  James  White  in  the  Preface  to  his  novel  The  adventures  of  King  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  1791.  Quoted  in  D.  Blakey,  The  Minerva  Press,  1790-1820,  London,  Bibliographical 
Society,  1939,  p.ll2. 

’Samuel  Pratt,  Family  secrets,  1797,  vol.  1,  pp.338-9.  Blakey,  op.  cit.,  p.ll2. 

•  Richard  Sheridan's  The  Rivals,  Act  I,  Scene  11. 

•  For  William  Lane,  see  Chapter  II  of  Dorothy  Blakey’s  The  Minerva  Press,  1939. 
’®  Gleanings  in  Africa,  London,  Cundee,  1806,  p.260.  “A  Society  of  Dutch  gentlemen 

at  the  Cape  have  lately  set  on  foot  a  circulating  library.  It  consists  of  a  tolerable  selection 
from  the  English,  French,  German  and  Dutch  writers.” 

”  N.St.John-Stevas,  Obscenity  and  the  law.  p.3I. 

’*S.  C.  Roberts,  ‘The  fate  of  a  novelist’.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott  lectures,  1940-1948, 
Edinburgh  Univ.  Press,  1950,  pp.145-6. 


first  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
Coleridge  had  no  time  at  all  for  the  novel  in  general,  he  praised  Sir  Walter 
Scott  for  his  universality,  and  attributed  the  popularity  of  his  novels  to  the 
fact  that  they  provided  amusement  “without  requiring  any  effort  of  thought, 
and  without  exciting  any  deep  emotion”.*®  This  is  significant  not  only  as  a 
literary  judgment,  but  because  the  leaders  of  literary  thought  at  the  Cape  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties  included  a  number  of  men  who  either  had  been  or 
still  were  attached  to  Scott  and  his  literary  circle.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Tom 
Sheridan,  son  of  the  playwright  Richard  Sheridan,  exerted  much  literary 
influence  during  his  brief  period  of  service  in  the  Cape  Government,  but  we 
know  that  Thomas  Pringle  had  worked  on  an  Edinburgh  literary  review  before 
he  and  his  party  came  to  the  Cape,  and  that  men  like  Fairbairn  and  Alexander 
Jardine  maintained  literary  connections  abroad  throughout  their  South 
African  careers,  and  they  were  long  ones. 


Apart  from  these  literary  pointers,  it  is  certain  that  the  moral  earnestness 
and  urge  for  cultural  improvement  which  characterized  the  Evangelicals  in 
England,  came  to  the  Cape  in  the  early  days  of  British  settlement,  and  came 
to  stay.  In  1818  the  Governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  establish  the  South  African  Public  Library  with  the  lofty  aims  set  out  in 
the  founding  Proclamation:  “To  place  the  means  of  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  the  Youth  of  this  Colony  and  thus  promote  one  of  the  first  blessings 
of  Life,  Home  Education”.**  It  so  happens  that  the  printed  Catalogues 
and  Annual  Reports  of  this  institution  provide  the  most  tangible  evidence 
of  the  books  being  read  at  the  Cape,  and  the  views  of  some  of  the  readers 
on  literary  taste  in  general.  There  are  also  on  record  diaries  and  letters  which 
give  an  indication  of  literary  preferences,  and  after  1824  the  newspapers  and 
reviews  begin  to  yield  more  evidence  through  advertisements,  notices  of 
book-sales,  leading  articles,  correspondence  columns  and  the  like. 

A  comment  from  one  of  these  diaries  may  be  of  interest  here.  In  September 
1818a  serious-minded  lady  named  Sarah  Norman  Eaton  landed  at  the  Cape 
with  her  husband  and  two  young  sons.  She  was  an  Ebden  by  birth,  and  had 
come  out  to  join  her  brother,  J.  B.  Ebden,  in  a  new  commercial  enterprise. 
Mrs.  Eaton  was  a  woman  of  considerable  versatility.  Later  in  life  she  pub¬ 
lished  a  Comparative  grammar  of  the  English,  French  and  Italian  languages, 
and  also  completed  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  from  the  Hebrew. 
For  a  woman  of  such  talents  the  Cape  still  appeared  to  be  a  cultural  desert. 
In  November  1819  she  wrote  in  her  diary: 

*®S.  C.  Roberts,  op.  cit.,  p.l46. 

**Cape  Proclamation  of  20  March  1818. 
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“Though  reading  will  often  afford  much  relief,  yet  here  you  cannot 
have  all  the  advantages  of  it  since  your  own  library  soon  becomes  so 
often  read  as  not  to  afford  the  pleasure  of  novelty,  and  you  have  no 
access  to  others.  Though  there  is  a  public  library  and  reading  room 
the  Ladies  are  excluded  from  it,  since  the  books  are  not  allowed  to  be 
taken  home.  Besides,  you  lose  another  pleasure  of  reading,  the  being 
able  to  exchange  opinions,  with  others  who  read,  on  any  book  that 
may  for  the  present  engage  your  attention;  for  there  are  no  readers, 
nor  any  opportunity  of  deriving  advantage  from  the  collision  of 
ideas”. *  ® 

Less  censorious  but  as  seriously-minded  as  Mrs.  Eaton’s  are  the  comments 
of  a  young  Captain  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  who  was  |>osted  here  at  the 
Castle  during  the  early  1830’s.  His  duties  were  not  exacting,  and  he  found 
time  for  his  two  favourite  pastimes — playing  the  fiddle  and  reading  books. 
In  his  journal,  which  still  survives  in  private  possession,  he  notes  what  he  is 
reading,  and  copies  out  long  extracts  from  the  most  improving  of  them.  At 
first  he  is  immersed  in  a  life  of  Robert  Wallace;  then  he  turns  to  th-  so-called 
Remains  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wolfe.  But  before  long,  cheerfulness  breaks  in,  and 
we  find  the  following  entry  in  his  diary; 

“Called  at  the  Library  and  brought  away  Captain  Devereux,  which 
1  have  heard  a  great  deal  about”.  “But”,  he  goes  on,  “this  novel¬ 
reading  must  really  be  given  up,  as  there  is  no  improvement  proceeds 
from  their  perusal”.*® 

Captain  Devereux  was  written  by  Bulwer  Lytton  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his 
own  very  expensive  door:  it  was  a  new  kind  of  novel  written  for  a  new  kind 
of  public.  Described  as  “silver-fork  fiction”,  it  was  designed,  as  one  writer 
has  put  it,  to  permit  outsiders  to  flatten  their  noses  on  the  windows  of  the 
aristocracy:  the  more  ridiculous  the  antics  of  the  aristocrats,  the  more  pleased 
the  readers  became  with  themselves. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  reactions  of  the  Cape  intellectuals  to  this  growth 
in  popular  reading.  In  1834,  the  Committee  of  the  Public  Library  had  to 
admit  “that  lighter  works  alone  can  furnish  the  means  of  gradually  enriching 
the  Library  with  collections  and  works  of  deeper  research  and  improve¬ 
ment”.  *  ’  From  then  on,  the  category  of  works  referred  to  in  the  Catalogue 
as  “works  of  imagination”  was  transformed  into  “works  of  amusement”. 
In  1835  the  works  in  this  category  available  for  reading  by  the  respectable 
citizens  of  the  Cape  included  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  which  first  appeared  in 

*®  D.H.V(arley),  ‘A  housewife  at  the  Cape  in  1818'  (Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  S.A. 
Library,  8(2),  45-49,  Dec.  1953). 

*®  The  journal  of  Captain  E.  J.  F.  Kelso.  Quoted  by  permission  of  Mr.  A.  Gordon- 
Brown. 

*’  Report  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  S./l.  Public  Library,  1834.  Cape 
Town,  Greig,  1834,  p.8. 
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Blackwood's  Magazine;  Bulwer  Lytton’s  Last  days  of  Pompeii;  Morier’s 
Hajji  Baba;  and  two  works  which  have  since  passed  into  limbo:  The  Frolics 
of  Puck,  in  three  volumes,  and  The  Princess,  of  which  nothing  more  is  known, 
even  by  that  encyclopaedic  authority  on  the  nineteenth  century  novel  the 
late  Michael  Sadleir. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1842,  the  list  of  “amusing”  works  is  longer.^*  We 
find  such  titles  as  The  Ambassador's  wife,  in  three  volumes;  Forest  days,  by 
the  prolific  but  almost  forgotten  writer  G.  P.  R.  James;  Lady  Blessington’s 
Lottery  of  life;  then.  The  Manoevring  Mother  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
The  History  of  a  Flirt,  also  in  the  mystic  three;  and  yet  another  since-forgotten 
work  called  Peregrine  Bunce,  whose  author,  Theodore  Hook,  is  still 
remembered  as  a  considerable  wit.  The  novels  of  this  period  were  not  too 
greatly  weighted  down  with  morality.  They  would  hardly  have  pleased  Lady 
Eastlake,  who  had  attacked  Jane  Eyre  in  the  Quarterly,  declaring  that  its 
author  had  committed  “the  highest  possible  offence  a  writer  can  commit,  that 
of  making  an  unworthy  character  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader”.*® 

*  *  * 

The  appearance  among  these  lists  of  the  novel  issued  in  parts,  was  a  sign 
of  the  times.  Reading  was,  in  effect,  becoming  cheaper,  and  writers  were 
directing  their  attention  to  a  different  public.  It  was  probably  Sir  Walter 
Scott  who  set  the  fashion  for  the  three-volume  novel  priced  at  li  guineas, 
which  made  it  well  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  reader  to  afford. 
The  publication  of  the  novel  in  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  delivered  monthly 
in  paper  wrappers  at  about  a  shilling  a  time,  revolutionized  the  relationship 
between  writer  and  reader.  It  had  both  good  and  bad  effects.  It  vastly  extended 
the  audience  of  the  writers;  it  created  a  new  common  factor  of  interest  and 
source  of  conversation  between  readers  of  different  classes  and  walks  of  life; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  enabled  novelists  like  Dickens  to  judge  the  effects 
of  their  work  on  their  public  as  they  went  along. 

Up  to  a  point,  this  was  all  to  the  good.  But  past  that  point  the  novelist 
was  tempted  to  write  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  not  from  any  inner 
compulsion.  The  critic  Francis  Jeffrey  was  so  affected  by  the  death  of  Little 
Nell  that  he  virtually  ordered  a  repeat  performance.  This  was  obligingly 
provided  by  Dickens  in  the  fifth  number  of  Dombey  &  Son,  upon  which 

Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  S.A.  Public  Library  .  .  .  1835.  Cape  Town, 
Gazette  Office  (1835),  pp.9-10. 

Supplement  to  the  new  General  Catalogue  of  1842.  In  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth 
Anniversary  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Public  Library,  Cape  I  own,  .  .  .  1843.  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Town  Mail  (printers),  1843,  pp.21-25. 

*®  Lady  Eastlake  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  LXXXIV,  Dec.  1848.  Quoted  in 
St.John-Stevas,  Obscenity  and  the  law,  p.50. 
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Jeffrey,  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  Britain's  leading  literary  critics, 
wrote  to  him  as  follows:  “Oh,  my  dear  Dickens!  What  a  No.  5  you  have  now 
given  us!  I  cried  and  sobbed  over  it  last  night  .  .  .  Since  that  divine  Nelly 
was  found  dead  on  her  humble  couch  .  .  .  there  has  been  nothing  like  the 
actual  dying  of  that  sweet  Paul”. 

Yet  Dickens  undoubtedly  spoke  to  and  wrote  for  a  new  public,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  his  autobiographical  A 
small  hoy  and  others,  Henry  James  recalled  in  later  life  an  occasion  in  New 
York  City  when  he  was  a  youngster  of  seven,  and  David  Copperfield  had  been 
appearing  in  parts.  While  a  relative  was  reading  aloud  a  chapter  about  the 
cruelty  of  the  Murdstones,  James,  who  was  hiding  under  the  table  to  listen, 
broke  into  “sobs  of  sympathy”,  and  was  promptly  discovered  and  sent  to 
bed.®*  Much  the  same  situation  could  be  found  at  the  Cape,  where  the 
arrival  of  the  latest  instalment  was  eagerly  awaited,  and  soon  became  the 
subject  of  general  conversation.  One  Cape  editor  of  the  mid-century  remarks 
that  one  mail  did  not  arrive  at  all,  so  that  “we  are  left  in  a  state  of  somewhat 
ludicrous  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  adventures  of  some  of  our  imaginary 
friends.  Mr.  Dombey,  whom  we  left  doing  the  amiable  at  Cheltenham,  is  now, 
for  a  second  time,  a  married  man,  having  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the 
beautiful  .  .  .  Edith  Granger,  with  no  very  promising  prospects  of  future 
happiness.  Old  Solomon  Gills  is  still  in  a  position  to  be  advertised  for  in  the 
second  column  of  the  Times  as  ‘the  gentleman  who  left  his  home  on  the 
first  of  May  last,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of’.”*® 

Despite  the  popularity  of  Dickens’  works  at  the  Cape,  a  note  of  “improve¬ 
ment”  still  lingered  as  late  as  1852,  when  we  find  Emma  Rutherfoord,  later 
Mrs.  Andrew  Murray,  writing  to  her  married  sister  in  India  of  “a  lively, 
chatty  sort  of  book  very  well  suited  for  evening’s  reading”,  which  proved  to 
be  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  Sunny  memories,  a  book  which  her  brother  Frederic 
could  not  abide.  As  for  Frederic,  “he  is  reading  Bleak  House,  but  I  don’t 
like  too  many  of  Dickens — they  are  too  long  and  trifling”.*^ 

(To  he  concluded) 

D.  H.  VARLEY 


**  Quoted  by  G.  H.  Ford  in  his  Dickens  and  his  readers,  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1955, 

p.58. 

**  Henry  James,  A  small  boy  and  others.  New  York,  1913,  pp.118-9. 

*®  Janies  Long  Fitzpatrick  in  his  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Literary  Magazine,  1,  349,  1847. 
**  In  mid-Victorian  Cape  Town:  letters  from  Miss  Rutherfoord,  ed.  by  Joyce  Murray,. 
Cape  Town,  Balkema,  1953,  p.l8. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Supplementing  the  Handlist  of  South  African  Periodicals  received  under 
the  Copyright  Act,  current  in  December  1951. 

NEW  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED  (to  1  August,  1958) 
(Including  old  ones  received  for  the  first  time) 


Boer.  Boere  Publikasies  (Edms.)  Bpk., 
Posbus  867,  Johannesburg.  6d.  p.c.  v.l, 
no.l,  31st  Dec.  1957.  Irreg. 

Credit  Notes.  Credit  Corporation  of  S.A. 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  89,  Cape  Town.  No.l, 
Sept.  1957.  Bim. 

Free  State  Libraries.  Orange  Free  State 
Provincial  Library  Service,  P.O.  Box  517, 
Bloemfontein.  No.3,  June  1958.  M. 
Mimeographed. 

Furniture  Manufacture.  Varley  Publications 
(Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  4716,  Cape  Town. 
30/-  p.a.  v.l,  no.l,  July  1958.  M. 

Machine  Tool  Imports.  Lawrence  H.  Tearle 
&  Co.  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  9259,  Johannes¬ 
burg.  [v.l,  no.l]  Sept.  1957.  Q. 

Mediator.  Islamic  Association,  49  Kweper 
Laan,  Bridgetown,  Athlone,  Cape  Town. 
Free,  v.l,  no.9,  20th  May  1958. 
Mimeographed. 

Moonwatch  News  from  Allover  (Bloemfon¬ 
tein  supplement).  Moonwatch  Society,  304 
Sanlam  Building,  Bloemfontein,  v.l,  no.l, 
25th  April  1958.  M. 

Mimeographed. 

Ons  Kinderblad.  Raad  vir  Jeugwerk,  Posbus 
44,  Bronkhorstspruit.  6/-  p.a.  v.l,  no.l, 
Aug.  1958.  M. 

Orator.  Mr.  A.  J.  Lubbe,  P.O.  Box  183, 
Warmbad.  3d.  p.c.  v.l,  no.l,  23rd  May 
1958.  W. 

Phaphama  (Awake — Zulu  edition).  Watch- 
tower  Bible  &  Tract  Society,  Private  Bag, 
Elandsfontein.  v.l,  no.l,  April  1958.  M. 


Potio  Medicata.  Studente  Geneeskunde 
Vereniging  van  die  Universiteit  van  Stel¬ 
lenbosch.  [no.l],  1958.  Irreg. 

Sales  Person,  Die  Verkoper.  Success  Publi¬ 
cations,  P.O.  Box  1971,  Pretoria.  10/-  p.a. 
v.l,  no.l,  May/June  1958.  Bim. 

South  African  Clergy  Review.  Editor,  1 
Oxford  Rd.,  Observatory,  Cape  Town.  2  6 
p.c.,  10  6  p.a.  v.IO,  no.2,  August  1957. 
(Previous  issues  published  in  Basutoland). 

Q. 

South  African  Homing  World.  Mr.  J. 
Bethell,  70  7th  St.,  Northmead,  Benoni.  1/9 
p.c.  No.l,  June  1958.  M. 

South  African  Journal  of  Agriculhual 
Science  Suid-Afrikaanse  Tydskrif  vir  Land- 
houwetenskap.  Government  Printer, 
Pretoria.  7/6  p.c.  v.l,  no.l,  March  1958. 
South  African  Newsletter;  information 
bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  Film  Societies 
of  South  &  Central  Africa,  P.O.  Box  1087, 
Durban.  No.l,  20th  June  1958.  Irreg. 
South  African  Racing  Pigeon 'Posduif.  A.  C. 
White  P.  &  P.  Co.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  286, 
Bloemfontein.  1/6  p.c.,  10/6  p.a.  v.l,  no.l, 
July  1958. 

Tea  Topics.  The  Tea  Bureau,  P.O.  Box  792, 
Johannesburg.  April  1958.  M. 

Utiwang.  Tswana  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
170,  Rustenburg.  6d.  p.c.,  5/-  p.a.  v.l,  no.l, 
July  1958.  M. 

Virginia  News/Nuus.  Keith  Pulvermacher 
(Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  8532,  Johannesburg. 
[No.l]  July  1958.  M. 


CEASED  PUBLICATION 


(Issue  noted  is  last  that  appeared) 


African  News,  Facts  &  Figures,  v.4,  no.5, 
Aug.  1956. 

Boerdery  in  Kort.  July  1957. 

British  Trade  in  South  Africa.  v.IO,  no.3. 
Sept.  1957. 


Farming  in  Short.  August  1957. 

Fight.  May  1957. 

Kenilworth  A  Dbtrkt  Courier,  v.l,  no.lO, 
March  1958. 

Massey-Harris  African  News.  [No.7]  1957. 
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Pinelands  Prinury  School  Parent  Teacher  Springbok  Programme  News.  No.ll,  Jan. 
Associatioo  Quarterly  Bulletin.  No.2,  1934.  1958. 

Rand  Racing  Guide,  v.l,  no.S9,  Idth  May  Tea  Times  of  Africa.  No.S3,  Dec.  1937. 
1958.  Wanderer,  v.9,  no.lO,  April/May  1957. 

Saturday  Sun.  No.6,  19th  October  1957.  Werda.  v.l,  no.5.  Sept.  1956. 

CHANGES  OF  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  INCORPORATIONS,  ETC. 


Footplate.  New  address  of  publishers:  910 
Management  House,  c/o  Melle  &  Stiemens 
St.,  Braamfontein,  Johannesburg. 

Industrial  Safety  became: 

National  Safety  with  v.26,  no.  147,  June 
1958. 

Junior  Chamber  News  became: 

South  African  Junior  Chamber  News; 
official  organ  of  the  South  African  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  v.7,  no.l,  April 
1958. 

Link.  New  address  of  Theosophical  Society: 
P.O.  Box  863,  Johannesburg. 

Lumen  resumed  publication  with  v.lO,  no.l. 
May  1958.  New  editor:  82  Anderson  St., 
Brooklyn,  Pretoria. 

Methodist  Youth  Department  Quarterly 

became: 

Quest  with  no.3,  August  1958. 


Moonwatch  News  from  AUover  became: 

The  South  .African  Satellite  with  v.l,  no.3, 
30th  June  1958. 

Organised  Agriculture  became  monthly  with 
the  issue  for  June  1958. 

Philosophia  resumed  publication  in  March 
1958.  Now  published  by  the  Tetra  Kalia 
School  of  Philosophy,  70  Alma  Rd., 
Rosebank,  Cape  Town. 

Scribe  resumed  publication  with  no.l  of 
1958.  New  address:  P.O.  Box  7462,  Johan¬ 
nesburg. 

South  African  Newsreel  became  irregular 
with  no.  12,  Sept./Dec.  1957. 

Southern  African  Division  Outlook.  New 
address  of  publishers:  P.O.  Box  100,  High¬ 
lands,  Salisbury. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS 
Supplementing  the  Classified  List  of  South  African  annual  publications,  1951. 
(Grey  Bibliography  no.  4) 

NEW  ANNUALS  RECEIVED 

Border  Agricultural  Society.  Catalogues  &  P.E.  Guide.  P.E.  Guide  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O. 


Prize  Lists.  The  Secretary,  P.O.  Box  159, 
Queenstown.  1958. 

Central  Agricultural  Society  Catalogue  & 
Prize  Lists.  The  Secretary,  P.O.  Box  377, 
Bloemfontein.  2/6  p.c.  1958. 

Golfing  in  Southern  Africa.  S.A.  Golf  (Pty.) 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  3869,  Cape  Town.  [No.l] 
1958. 

Graaff  Reinet  Agricultural  Show  Catalogue. 
The  Secretary,  Graaff  Reinet  Agricultural 
Society,  P.O.  Box  221,  Graaff  Reinet.  1958. 
Koedoe;  journal  for  scientific  research  in  the 
National  Parks  of  the  Union  of  S..A.  National 
Parks  Board  of  Trustees,  P.O.  Box  787, 
Pretoria.  No.l,  1958. 


Box  3263,  Port  Elizabeth.  Free  [No.l]  1958. 
South  African  Association  of  Track  A  Field 
Statisticians.  Ranking  List.  The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  G.  Matthews,  185  Relief 
Avenue,  Lyttelton.  1/-  p.c.  4th  list  1954/55. 
South  African  Trades  Alphabet.  Cape  Times 
Ltd.  for  South  African  Trades  Alphabet, 
P.O.  Box  1 1,  Cape  Town.  Free  [No.l]  1957. 
Western  Province  Ladies*  Hockey  Union 
League  Fixtures.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
R.  Maister,  16  Queen’s  Rd.,  Tamboers- 
kloof.  Cape  Town.  1958. 

Western  Province  Table  Tennis  Association 
Fixtures.  Hon.  Organising  Secretary,  P.O. 
Box  3358,  Cape  Town.  1957. 


> 
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CEASED  PUBLICATION 

Pakieia.  v.l,  no.2,  May  I9S6.  Waltham's  Durban  Pocket  Directory. 

South  African  Dancing  Times.  1956.  1950/51. 

CHANGES  OF  TITLE.  ADDRESS.  INCORPORATIONS.  ETC. 

Pietermaritzburg  Eisteddfod.  Nch’ Secrffarj’;  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  59,  Cape  Town.  10,  ( 

Mrs.  Herman,  90  Durban  Rd.,  Scottsville,  p.c. 

Pietermaritzburg. 

South  African  Hotel  Review  Annual  became:  South  African  Rabbit  Annual.  New  address 
South  African  Licensee’s  Guardian  with  of  South  African  Rabbit  Council:  P.O. 

1958.  Published  by  Ramsay,  Son  &  Parker  Box  5201,  Boksburg  North. 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS/STAATSUITGAWES 

[N.B.— On  account  of  lack  of  space.  Government  publications  are  listed  in  English  and 
Afrikaans  respectively  in  alternate  issues,  with  reference  to  the  edition  in  the  other 
language.  Eng.  A  Afr.  indicates  that  the  English  &  Afrikaans  versions  are  printed 
together  in  one  volume.  Afr.  uiigawe  and  English  edition  refer  to  the  separately- 
published  Afrikaans  &  English  editions.  Sub-headings  are  given  in  both  languages. 
In  this  issue  the  main  entries  are  in  English;  in  the  next  they  will  be  in 
Afrikaans. — Ed.] 


COMMISSIONS  KOMMISSIES 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  enquiry  in 
regard  to  Undesirable  publications,  part  III, 
annexures:  [summary  of  legislation  and 
questionnaires].  (Pretoria,  G.P.,  1957). 
[123]  leaves.  33cm. 

Copies  deposited  at  23  libraries  in  the  Union 
A  S.W.A. 

Mimeographed  and  or  typewritten. 

DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLICATIONS 
DEPARTEMENTELE  UITC.AWES 
Agriculture,  Department  of 
I^ndbou,  Departement  van 
The  birth  weight  of  lambs,  by  J.  S.  Starke, 
J.  B.  Smith  and  D.  M.  Joubert.  (Pretoria), 
the  Department,  1958.  [i],  21  p.  illus.(3 
fold.),  tables,  diagrs.  24cm.  (Science  bulletin 
no.382).  3/6. 

Afrik.  uiigawe  [i],  22  p. 

Grass-clover  pastures  under  irrigation,  by 
J.  W.  C.  Mostert  and  C.  H.  Donaldson. 
(Pretoria),  the  Department,  [1958].  [i],  15  p. 
illus.,  tables.  24cm.  (Bulletin  no.352.  Crops 
and  pastures  series  no.l).  1/3. 

Afrik.  uiigawe  [i],  14  p. 

Microbiological  analysis  of  a  Western  Cape 
Province  grain  soil  under  various  crop 
rotations,  by  H.  A.  Louw.  (Pretoria),  the 


Department,  1957.  [ii],  36  p.  tables,  diagrs. 
24cm.  (Science  bulletin  no.378,  Stellcn- 
bosch-Elsenburg  scientific  series  no.54).  3, 6. 
Afrik.  uiigawe  [ii],  37  p. 

The  management  of  poultry,  by  Prof.  A.  M. 
Gericke.  [Pretoria],  the  Department,  1958. 
[i],  9  p.  table.  24]cm.  (Popular  pamphlet 
no.357.  Animal  husbandry  series  no.2).  I,-. 
Afrik.  uiigawe  [i],  10  p. 

Some  aspects  of  the  biology,  ecology  and 
control  of  the  pine  brown  tail  moth. 
Euproctis  terminalis.  Walk.,  by  Johan  H. 
Grobicr.  (Pretoria),  the  Department,  1957. 
[i]ii,  186  p.  illus.,  maps,  tables(somc  fold.) 
diagrs.  24cm.  13  3. 

Census  &  statistics.  Bureau  of 
Sensus  en  statistiek,  Buro  vir 
Census  of  distribution  and  service  establish¬ 
ments,  1952;  part  I,  retail  dealers:  no.l 
dealers  in  confectionery  and  sweets. 
Pretoria,  G.P.,  [1958].  vi,  74  p.  tables. 
33cm.  2/-. 

Afr.  A  Eng.  Mimeographed. 

Census  of  distribution  and  service  establish¬ 
ments,  1952;  part  I,  retail  dealers:  no.3,  fish 
shops.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  [1958].  v,  64  p. 
tables.  33cm.  2/-. 

Afr.  A  Eng.  Mimeographed. 
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Customs  A  excise,  Depurtmeiit  of 
Doesne  en  aksyns,  Depurtenieiit  van 
I  Annual  statement  of  the  trade  and  shipping 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  .  .  .  1956. 
I  Pretoria,  G.P.,  [1958].  3v.  tables.  33cm. 
■;  Contents:  v.l.  Import  statistics. — v.ll, 

"  Foreign  trade  statistics:  imports.— v.lll, 
T  Supplementary  trade  statements.  63  80  '-, 

15 -. 

Ajr.  A  Eng. 

Mines,  Department  of 
Myne,  Departement  van 
Preliminary  list  of  mining  and  related  terms, 
Afrikaans-English;  comp,  by  the  Division 
■  of  the  Government  mining  engineer  in 
,  collaboration  with  the  Language  services 
bureau.  [Pretoria,  the  Department,  1958]. 

.  [iii],  147  p.  32icm. 

Mimeographed. 

Native  affairs.  Department  of 
Naturellesake,  Departement  van 
Teo  dza  tshiVenda,  mudzudzanyi  N.  J.  van 
Warmelo;  Venda  terminologie  Venda  terms 
coined  for  use  in  schools  by  the  Venda 
language  committee.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1958. 
[ij,  3-98  p.  25cm.  (Ethnological  scries, 
no.39).  2/9. 

South  African  railways 
Suid-Afrikaanse  spoonvee 
List  of  terms  for  the  menu;  comp.  ...  in 
collaboration  with  the  Vaktaalburo  of  the 
Suid-Afrikaanse  akademie  vir  wetenskap  en 
kuns.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1957.  [iilv,  16  4  [iijv, 
16  p.  21cm. 

;  Afr.  &  Eng. 

'  List  of  carriage  and  wagon  terms;  comp. . . . 
'  in  collaboration  w  ith  the  Vaktaalburo  of  the 
Suid-Afrikaanse  akademie  vir  wetenskap  en 
kuns.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1957.  [vi],  49  •  [vi], 
"  46  p.  21cm. 

Afr.  &  Eng. 

Motor  terms;  comp.  ...  in  collaboration 
with  the  Vaktaalburo  of  the  Suid- 
Afrikaanse  akademie  vir  wetenskap  en  kuns. 
[Pretoria,  the  Railways,  1958).  [i)x, 

ji  122  i  [ijx,  1 1 1  p.  21cm. 

-  Afr.  A  Eng. 


List  of  port  rates  between  Table  Bay  docks, 
Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Bay,  Buffalo  Harbour, 
DurbanfPoint),  Lourenco  Marques,  and 
certain  S.A.R.  stations  .  . .  supplement  no.3 
to  the  Official  railway  tariff  book,  with 
operative  effect  from  1st  July,  1958. 
Pretoria,  G.P.,  1958.  v,  101  p.  tables.  33cm. 
6d. 

Afr.  A  Eng. 

Transport.  Department  of 
Vervoer,  Departement  van 
Meteorology  of  the  Antarctic:  ed.  by  M.  P. 
van  Rooy  .  .  .  Pretoria,  the  Department, 
1957.  xi,  240  p.  pis.,  map(l  fold,  in  pocket), 
tables,  diagrs.fsome  fold.).  29icm. 

United  Transkeian  territorial  authority 
Proceedings  and  report  of  select  committees 
at  the  session  of  1957,  annual  reports  and 
accounts  for  1956,  and  estimates  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  1957-1958.  Umtata, 
Territorial  printers,  1957,  [viij,  96,  xlv  p. 
tables.  32cm.  (Final  print).  4,'-. 

PROVINCIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
PROVINSIALE  UITCAWES 
Transvaal. 

Education  department  Onderwysdepartement 
Organisation  and  functions  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  list  of  schools  and  field  officers. 
Pretoria,  G.P.,  1958.  [iii],  4-127  p.  24cm. 
Afr.  A  Eng. 

UNITED  NATIONS 
VERENIGDE  NASIES 
Proceedings  . . .  September  1956,  to  January 
1957  [on]  “the  question  of  race  conflict  in 
South  Africa  resulting  from  the  policies  of 
apartheid  of  the  GovernnKnt  of  the 
Union  . . .”  Pretoria,  G.P.,  [1957].  [ii],  31  p. 
33cm. 

Proceedings  .  .  .  January  1956,  to  January 
1957  [on]  treatment  of  Indians  in  the 
Union  .  . ,  Pretoria,  G.P.,  [1957].  [ii],  17  p. 
33cm. 

Proceedings  .  .  .  [on]  South  West  Africa, 
January  1956,  to  February,  1957.  Pretoria, 
G.P.,  [1957].  [ii],  27  p.  33cm. 
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Jeu^hoche  herdrukke 

ADRIAAN  HUGO  Hendrik  Brand  9/6 

UIECRENSWAC  Jan  Pick  10/6 

BEW AKERS  VAN  DIE  BLOKHUIS  Bennie  Fritz  10/9 
ACTIEN  MAN  EN ’N  MEISIEKIND  W.  A.  de  Klerk  10/9 
KAPTEIN  CEREKE  Mikro  9/3 

DIE  SKAT  VAN  ROBBENEILAND  I.  D.  du  Plesais  9/- 

FRITZ  DEELMAN  EN  DIE  SWART  EILAND 
Leon  Rousaeau  10/9 

DIE  JONG  SPRINGBOKKE  VAN  BERGSKOOL 
Tol  de  Villiera  8/9 

JOHANNES  VAN  WYK  J.  H.  H.  de  Waal  10/9 

(Posgeld  ekatra) 

NASIONALE  BOEKHANDEL  BEPERK 

Potbua  119«  Crootc  Kerk-fcbou,  Poabut  9S,  Poabua  10S8, 

PAROW  KAAPSTAD  PORT  ELIZABETH  BLOEMFONTEIN 

Poabiu  9898.  JOHANNESBURG 


THE  SIDI  REZEG  BATTLES  1941 

by 

J.  A.  I.  Agar-Hamilton  and  L.  C.  F.  Turner 

What  really  happened  to  Sth  South  African  Infantry  Brigade  at 
Sidi  Rezeg?  Why  did  1st  South  African  Brigade  not  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  New  Zealanders?  What  were  the  relative  merits 
of  British  and  German  tank  and  anti-tank  equipment?  Was 
Rommel  a  good  general?  These  questions  are  discussed  with 
authority  by  the  same  distinguished  historians  who  wrote  Crisis 
in  the  Desert. 

Royal  8vo,  512  pages,  48  half-tone  illustrations, 

3  folding-maps.  South  African  published  price  5216. 
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A  SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Book  of 
The  Thousand  Nights 
and  One  Night 


(IN  FOUR  VOLUMES) 

The  Folio  Society  will  publish  in 
December  I9S8  a  special  four-volume 
edition  of  this  great  work  in  the  incom¬ 
parable  English  rendering  of  Powys 
Mathers  from  the  literal  and  complete 
French  translation  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Mardrus. 
Volumes  I  and  III  will  be  illustrated  by 
Eric  Fraser  and  Volumes  II  and  IV  by 
Frank  Martin. 

Pre-publication  orders  will  be  supplied  at  the  remarkably  low  figure  of 
five  guineas  per  set.  After  publication  the  price  will  be  seven  guineas. 

To  read  The  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night — that  centre  of  miracles,  the 
sole  unparalleled  Arabian  Nights — is  to  lose  oneself  in  a  world  of  magical 
beauty;  to  become  one  with  the  East  and  its  enchantments:  to  be  in  turn  a 
handsome  Prince,  a  dignified  Imam,  a  stern  Cadi,  a  rich  Syndic,  seeing  the 
universe  through  the  indulgent  eyes  of  the  Orient.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  Arabian  Nights  as  gross  in  the  vulgar  sense.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
terms  and  phrases  which  could  not  be  used  in  a  European  drawing-room  do 
not  give  offence  in  what  Kipling  called  ‘the  unblushing  East’.  The  Mathers’ 
translation,  which  is  complete  and  unexpurgated,  is  for  the  reader  who  admires 
candour  in  language  as  well  as  conduct.  Those  who  comprehend  their  origin 
and  background  will  not  misunderstand  the  character  of  these  tales,  but  will 
enjoy  them  for  what  they  are — the  world’s  most  vivid  and  absorbing  stories. 

The  Society’s  edition  is  a  Royal  Octavo  (10'  x  6^*)  printed  in  Fournier  type  on 
specially  made  white  cartridge  paper.  Each  volume  has  thirteen  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  and  is  bound  in  quarter  vellum  with  decorative  paper  sides.  Vol.  I  672  pp., 
Vol.  II  640  pp..  Vol.  Ill  608  pp..  Vol.  IV  576  pp. 

The  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night  is  an  additional  choice  and  does  not 
count  towards  the  minimum  four  volumes  which  Members  undertake  to 
purchase  in  the  year. 

Pre-publication  £5-5-0  per  set.  Post-publication  £7-7-0  per  set. 

PUBLICATION  DATE  IN  S.A.— DECEMBER  1st.  1958 

ORDER  FROM 

JUTA  &  COMPANY  LTD. 

Sole  Agents  in  South  Africa  for  The  Folio  Society 
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Frunds  of 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
PUBUC  LIBRARY  I 


Hon.  President:  Dr.  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Jansen 
Vice-president:  Prof.  H.  B.  Thom 
Chairman:  Dr.  F.  W.  F.  Purcell 


The  main  o^ect  of  the  Ass^iation,  which  was 
founded  in  1955,  is  to^promote  and  encourage  public 
interest  in,  and  support  for,  the  work  of  the  South'^ 
African  Library  and  its  Collections,  present  and 
future.  “ 

Members  are  entitled  to  receive  one  copy  of  each 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Soum  African 
Library  without  further  charge,  as  well  as  annum  mid 
occasional  reports  of  the  Library;  to  purchase  at 
reduced  prices  other  publications  produced  or 
handled  by  the  Libr^  or  the  Association;  to  attend 
lectures  and  exhibitions  organised  by  the  Library  or 
the  Association,  and  to  attend  and  vote  at  aimual 
and  general  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  aimual  subscription  is  £1  Is.  ^one  guinea)  for 
personal  members,  £1  lOs.  for  family  membership 
(i.e.,  husband  and  wife),  while  Life  membership, is 
ipbtainable  for  £25.  - 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretsuy,  Friends  of  the  South  African  Public 
Library,  S.A.  Library,  Cape  Town. 
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